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A NEW PAPYRUS FRAGMENT OF THE D/DACHE 
IN COPTIC. 


THE papyrus containing the text was brought to the British Museum 
last year in a flattened condition, and n all probability was a roll and 
not a book. It came, perhaps, from the neighbourhood of Oxyrhynchus 
in the Cynopolite nome, and is numbered Or. 9271. 

Being one large sheet 113 inches by 1 foot 54 inches it contains two 
columns on the first side and one column on the back. Column r 
measures 8% inches by 63. Column 2 measures g inches by 43. 
These columns are separated by a space of 1 inch and 4 inches 
extend beyond. Column 3 measures 4% inches by 43, occupying 
only a small portion of the whole sheet, ‘ending in the first section of 
chapter xii of Dr Bigg’s edition. Column 1 has 29 lines, column 2 
has 32, and column 3 has 18: the lines of the second and third 
columns are much shorter than the lines of the first. 

The writing may be called a rather large thick square uncial, not very 
regular, but no letters are joined, the letters ‘ phi’, and ‘hori’ and ‘ rho’ 
are very small in form, i is double dotted. There are accents marking 
the construction of verbal and other forms which never appear in 
Sahidic writing. One larger letter occurs as a capital letter at the 
beginning of a line, but much irregularity is seen in division of words at 
the end and in the middle of lines. 

It is remarkable that the content of this fragment of papyrus should 
largely correspond to the content of the fragment of the Didaché in the 
Statutes of the Apostles in the Ethiopic. The papyrus begins quite 
fragmentarily in chapter x, and breaks off in section 2 of chapter xii. 
The Statute 52 begins the fragment at section 3 of chapter xi, where 
the one capital letter of the papyrus occurs, and it adds at the end 
of its fragment the first section of chapter viii about Fast Days. 

Mr Bell of the British Museum suggests that the papyrus may be 
a casual extract, and the interruption of the usual text in one place gives 
some support to such a supposition, as also the irregularity of the 
columns and of the writing. ; 

The dialect is of Middle Egyptian kind, and possibly the writing is of 
the fifth century, the Greek authorities at the British Museum would 
put it even as early as A. D. 400. 

VOL. XXV. Q 
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THE TExtT. 


? 
1 (?)TOYNe NWHPI NAWsLer eyUT OHT artait 
2 2 


(ae) AKepoeeaT NEM OAK} MEM NOYOPH seeeniney 
2 


(Q2ATINO)M MEL OYCO iter oyun MWa ented 
(ehad) OITM SHC MERWHP! enuj(enoaeaT i) 

5 TAATH eThe owh mihi aeoyH w(Gajaeeean MWK 
Me MACY HWA ENED QARLHIT APITLALHOYTS 
TIRC NTERERAHCIA REc eREMegaeec Oahar sxeme- 
eay subi ayw mn’asanc ehad gen TeR’AcaATIn 
MKTOYHTC e(had) gae NYTOY THOY ecopHI eTeR 

10 akeT’ppa eTan(c)hroTe Nec se TWKR TE ToAaae 
Weak MACY NWA EMeg QAaeHN” seapecyr axe iC ay- 


Col. 1. 1. The passage begins in the third section of the tenth chapter of 
Dr Bigg’s edition of the Didaché (S.P.C.K. 1898) with five obscure letters continuing 
‘the sons of man’ representing ‘ for the men’ of the Greek ; but at line 17, where 
the regular text is interrupted, there is a plain reference to the earlier words of the 
tenth chapter which direct the thanksgiving for reception of the Eucharist, though 
mentioning only ‘faith’ without ‘knowledge’ and ‘ immortality’. 

2. ¢xapiow is accurately given by the double verb ‘thou diddest favour—thou 
gavest’, the second verb having the prefixed letter ‘h’ which will appear again 
below. 

2. The end of the word for ‘spiritual’ is lost, but the usual abbreviation is 
evidently not employed. 

3. The last letter of ‘life’ is uncertain, but there is no additional vowel. 

5. The preposition pd is merely translated ‘ concerning’. 

6. The additional ‘ amen’ has a prefixed ‘h’, which does not occur after Mara- 
natha in line 14. 

7. ERKRAHCIA, spelt with one ‘n’, has the ‘a’ written above the line ; the fol- 
lowing word Kec represents the abbreviated form of the conjunction xeKac which 
governs the verb for ‘deliver’. 

8. The verb for reAe@oa has the sign of the conjunctive mk’ separated by 
accent from the ground form; thus also with the next verb cvvafov ; and a similar 


accent occurs after the preformative axet of the word for ‘kingdom’ ; and again 
after the article of ‘the power’, 

11. ‘namely the Lord’, literally ‘say the Lord’, or, perhaps, ‘therefore the 
Lord’. But ‘The Lord’ may be mistaken for an abbreviation of xa@pis which is the 
word in the Greek. 








tal 
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“W ALAPE TIEIROCALOC CIN QALLHI WCANMA AAAI 
naa’ netoyeh asapegs metenqoyeh en seapery 
EPALETANOEIN TIC ACIS ARKH, eeasee ae MeErpo- 
15 (PHTHe McewWernoaeaT NOH eTegney eThe Nce- 
BIN AE MaLhle(CT)IMOYY! Wergaeat’ MWTEIOH eTE 
THAW stac axe (€)NWeroaT NTAATR’ MIWT 
ethe nec}n(oy)ys eTegan’Taseal eAaq ehadr 
(QITN) IHC NeRnw(H)pr (wR me) Naor nua ene 
20 ASLHN MH oyit( Jes steytpehoo suri’ 
Mel eTANEpWYa(pricatarjoy warniy epareit 
eWul ac nTay MH eT}$chwo aqwjannaTy smq4- 
chu NHTH om gennechaoyr: eqhwA ehadr n- 
Wigoyey Mer NTEIOH aeMepcwrere epacy eww- 
25 TL BE NTA acqtWamwoywo MMoypeeTaeer Meee oY- 
CACYN NTE Msc wWany eAaTeM NTOH Mac 
Grhe nanwctTwroe ae Meek NeMpwpHTHC 
HATA TIcexs aeMleyacctedAsiwn aper NTEIOH 
anwcTwAce mihi eTHNHOY wWarAarTit [end of col. r] 


12, The Hebrew wcartita is spelt without an ‘h’, 

12, 13. ‘ The house of David’ is a remarkable variant for ‘The God of David’ in 
the Greek. 

14. ‘The Lord came ’, either referring to the first coming, or implying the certainty 
of a second coming, both representing a literal translation of the Syriac ‘ atha’ 
which some would render by the imperative mood. 

Observe the Amen without ‘h’ and with punctuating marks. 
sraare, literally ‘ give place’. 

15. The permission to recite an Eucharistic prayer of his own form is found 
granted to the prophet in the Egyptian Church Order. Here, however, there is 
mention of thanksgiving for the holy chrism, the aroma or sweet-smelling pvpov 
which occurs at this point in the twenty-seventh chapter of the seventh book of the 
Apostolical Constitutions. I am indebted to a friend for this valuable identification, 
and for several other improvements of text and translation. 

20. The usual text is resumed with conjunction oir, 

23. ‘while destroying the first things’, paraphrase of «is 7d xaradtdoa. 

27. At this point begins the extract from the Didaché in the fifty-second Statute 
of the Egyptian Churth Order, published in the Ethiopic Statutes of the Apostles, 
1904. 

28. 7d 3éypa rod edaryyeXiov is translated ‘ the word of the evangelion’, 


Q2 
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Col. 2. 

I MAPEYTSW NoyQacy eww ac 
ETE(OY)X PIA TE astaperyIcw iNoa- 
oy & eworr ae aqwancw & 
NQACY CYMpwOcbATHe mnoya2 

5 Te eymoyrs ac ehad naensanw- 
(cTwACC) senepreyar Aan} 

NCA OPACIK WanrTecjaeuTait 
B228HC EWU AE ACTWAMNA QreeNT 
OYNPOPATHe Nioys Ne Mpo- 
10 (HTH mihs er’ceaxs on oY- 
TNA AATEPMIpazert aeacy oyae 
Nepont cneoy eThHTy ae Mta- 
fs wihr ceneneoy mati char 
mer Mahr ae NTay Weemtenecy 
15 NHTH ebaA enn ova subs ent 
ETCERS ON OCYMNA Mer ger 
NpotHTHe me adAAa ewurni 
ENECALAT ALTTEC Waal eeacy 
ehar oy on MeicekaT TETH- 
20 NECOYEN MINPOpHTHe ae oy 


Col. 2. 1. ‘Let him remain for one day.’ The Greek puts it negatively, ‘he 
shall not remain except one day’. 

2-4. The Coptic repeats ‘let him remain’, and expresses ‘the other ’ by ‘ day 2’, 
continuing ‘ but if he should remain three of day’ for the Greek ‘ but three if he 
should remain ’. 

8. The Coptic «If he should take brass’ represents the Greek ‘If for silver 
he should ask’, 

10. Observe the accent denoting the relative preformative eT’ cexs ‘who 
speaketh ’; also the preposition 91tm with doubled s. : 

11. In this line ‘spirit’ is abbreviated ava, 

13. ‘they will forgive to you’ representing the Greek passive ape@qoerat. 

16, 17. ‘ These prophets are’ for the Greek ‘ prophet is’. 

19, 20. Literally ‘ Ye will recognize the prophet, say what is the deficiency’. 
Tattam gives eyaoyw deficentes Deut. xxxii 36. The Greek has ‘shall be recog- 
nized the prophet and the false prophet’. 
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(Me Nacayoywo NpwrcpHTHe NI- 
Bi eTRW NNOYyTpameza eopHy 

encqoyuwse ebad MoHTc em Ter 
NTEIQH OYNpotpPHTHe ito 

25 Ne ayw NpoputHe mihi et 
}ychwo ont oyparetarer en- 
ipl aac e€N OYNpPotPATHe i- 
(Moya Ne MpotpHTHe mihr sees 
egayep egayepaonieea Zein 

go NMar eT}>chwo ayw ecjyepare- 

(C)TPN Noynapaawcic mswe 

(ROcaet)ROM OM TERRAHCIA [end of col. 2] 
Col. 3. 

neytoen eAaq on THNOY adAa 

ape meq o)em ga hy NTEION an 

NHAYpa Aeac NaiMNEMpotPATHc 

Te MIOyAIW MH ae eTHIHe- 

5 BAAC ONN OYTIMMNEoysea ze aed 
NHS M€lgaaeT le MeMnEInes 
TlepewrTar Neoy ewwnr ae N- 
TAY aqwWanxaacc nATH eThe 
Qaini eyaapo asmeptre Aart 

Io AMATHRpiNe asacy oyam inshs 


_ 


22, KW—E€OPHI to put (lay or set) down gives no idea of ordering or command- 

ing as in the Ethiopic ‘ orders’. 
‘table’ (Tpameza), the Ethiopic adds ‘ in spirit’. 

23. ‘not this of this kind’, the Ethiopic translates «i 52 pryye. 

24. ‘false’ ox (nodge) ; in line 28 (1) is written correctly with ‘ upsilon’. 

32. ‘good order’. The Greek has els pvorhpov xooyxdy. In the Coptic 
‘Rocass’ is lost, only KW appears, which may represent KOCALIKON as 
adjective, implying ‘of good order and nothing irregular’. 

Col. 3. 2. am is the dialect form of om ‘also’, accurately rendering wcavras. 

4. ‘of the times’, that is ‘the ancient times’. 

6. ‘brass’, the ordinary word for money as before ; the Ethiopic has ‘ gold’. 

7, 8. ‘indeed’, the third personal pronoun as before. 
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HM AC THNHOY WapaTren oe 
Tipe aeiixc wanoy epatit 
N(T/ATH AE AWH(Haea(Zert 
(eAAY ayo coywony OYNTH- 
I5 TH s2€Y QWTNN oyetazes 
NACYIMNELe AUT MaGAwEe eno 
Tk ae oyes eqINHoYy wWaparTit 
ehar orreggin Taetae €Aacy [end of col. 3] 


II, AE THMHOY for re eTIWHOY (who cometh). 

13. S&tTaTM for tTwTst, the emphatic second personal pronoun plural. 

13, 14. ‘ prove ’—‘ recognize’, ground form for imperative. 

15. Ar€Y, ‘there’, for arazay after OYNTHTM, ‘is to you’. 
oyetares, ‘a knowing’ as distinct from ‘ recognizing’. 

18. ‘honour’? but the Greek and Ethiopic have Bon@eire, 


TRANSLATION. 


the sons of man unto enjoyment. But we | thou didst favour to 
us, thou gavest to us a spiritual food | and drink and life eternal | through 
Jesus thy son. We give thanks | to thee for every thing, because 
powerful thou art, thine | is the glory eternal, hamen. Remember, | O 
Lord, thy Church that thou shouldst deliver her from all | the evil and 
perfect her by thy love | and gather her from the four winds into thy | 
kingdom which thou preparedst for her. Because thine is the power | 
and the glory eternal, hamen. Let come the Lord, and | let this world 
pass away, hamen. Osanna to the house | of David. He who is holy 
let him come, he who is not holy, let him | repent. The Lord came, 
amen. But allow | the prophets, that they should give thanks according 
to their will. But concerning | the words with the aroma (ointment) 
give thanks thus as we say We give thanks to thee, O Father, | concerning 
the aroma (ointment), this about which thou showedst us through | Jesus 
thy son. Thine is the glory eternal, | amen. That (one) therefore who 
cometh and teacheth to you | these (things) which ye heard before, 
receive him unto yourselves. | But if indeed that (one) who teacheth 
should turn and | teach you in other doctrines destroying | the first such 
(a teacher) hear him not. | But if indeed he should add (some) 
righteousness and | knowledge of the Lord, receive him unto you as the 
Lord. | 


But concerning the apostles and the prophets | according to the word 
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of the evangel do thus: | every apostle who cometh as far as to you | let 
him stay a day. But if | there is need, let him stay | days 2. But 
if he should stay 3 | days, a prophet false he is. | But on coming out 
the | apostle, let him not take anything | except bread (to last) until his 
own abode. | But if he should take money, | a prophet false it is. | Every 
prophet who speaketh in a | spirit try him not nor | doubt concerning 
him ; because | every sin they will forgive to you: | but this sin indeed 
they will not forgive | to you. Not every one | who speaketh in a spirit 
are (real) | prophets, but (only) if | the manners of the Lord are (upon) 
him | therefore from these manners ye | will recognize the prophet 
whether there is | deficiency. Every prophet | who putteth a table 
down, | eating not from it ; not this | of this kind a prophet false | it is. 
And every prophet who | teacheth righteousness and | doing it not, 
a prophet | false it is. Every prophet true, | they having proved | these 
(things) which he teacheth, and as he doeth | mystery of a tradition | 
according to good order in the Church | they are not giving judgement 
against him among you: but | his judgement is being with God: thus 
also | they were doing, the prophets | of the times. But that (one) who 
will | say in a spirit, Give | to me some money or some other (things) | 
hearken to him not: but if indeed | he should say to you because of | 
certain others who are in want, let no one | of you condemn him. But 
every one | who cometh as far as to you in | the name of the Lord 
receive them unto you. | But ye indeed prove | him and recognize him. 
Ye have | yourselves a knowing | of the (things) of the right and the 
(things) of the left. | But if one js coming as far as to you | along a road 
honour him. | 

G. Horner. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


AN ARMENIAN DIATESSARON? 


THE writer of this study tries to carry further a hint thrown out by 
Dr Armitage Robinson in his Zuthaliana of 1895. Dr Robinson 
remarks (p. 73) that ‘One fact which seems to stand out distinctly after 
the perusal of these puzzling statements (i.e. the traditions of early 
Armenian Fathers about their version of the Bible) is that the earliest 
attempts at translating the Scriptures into Armenian were based on Syriac 
codices’. He further supposes (p. 75) that when trustworthy Greek 
codices were brought from Constantinople (¢. A.D. 420), ‘the earlier 
translation from Syriac codices was not altogether cast aside, but was 
made the basis of a careful revision ’. 

He then tests this hypothesis and adduces numerous passages from 
the Gospels and Paulines which reveal an Old Syriac base. I long ago 
was convinced that he proved his thesis. 

We possess two codices, the Sinai and Cureton MSS, of an Old Syriac 
version of the separate gospels. They have been edited by Prof. 
Burkitt, and are referred to as SC. We also have some knowledge of 
the Syriac Diatessaron, mainly from the old Armenian version 
of Ephrem’s commentary, but also from the works of Aphrahat (¢. 340), 
of Ephrem who cited it in his genuine works, of Marutha, and others. 

The .question arises: was the Armenian pre-Vulgate version of the 
Gospel an Armenian version of the Syriac Diatessaron, or was it 
a version, perhaps more than one version, of the Syriac separated 
gospels ? 

When we examine the citations of the Gospels in early Armenian 
Fathers, we chance on many not taken from the Armenian Vulgate 
which has held the field since about a.D. 7oo. We find, moreover, 
many of these discrepant texts identically given in two or more writers, 
who wrote in different places and times. Two writers who agree in 
citing a text identically, when it is not in the Vulgate, must have used 
in common some lost text of the N.T.; and a comparison with the 
Armenian Vulgate suggests that they are older texts which never under- 
went the careful revision suggested by Dr Armitage Robinson. In 
them there seems to lie before us an older translation, just as in Cyprian 
and other early Latin Fathers we recognise the vefus Jtala which pre- 
ceded Jerome’s Vulgate. Fortunately Latin codices going back behind 
the Latin Vulgate remain to us. So do Syriac MSS preceding the 
Peshitta. But of the old Armenian version no MSS survive. We can 
only reconstruct it from citations. 
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Let E signify the Armenian version of Ephrem’s commentary on the 
Syriac Diatessaron, T signify that Diatessaron itself, A Aphrahat’s 
Syriac text, A? the Armenian version of the same, Arm. 1 the hypothe- 
tical pre-Vulgate Armenian version of the Gospel or Gospels, probably 
made from Syriac, Arm. 2 the existing Vulgate. 

Now it has been assumed by Dr Theodor Zahn in his work on the 
Diatessaron, by Dr Armitage Robinson and other scholars, that the 
Gospel citations in E represent T. This assumption is largely illusory. 
In a vast number of cases, where we can check them, they can be 
shewn to be citations of a lost version ; they may, of course, represent 
T, but not necessarily ; prima facie they can no more claim to represent 
it than the codex Fuldensis and Arabic which turn Tatian into Latin 
Vulgate and into Peshitta can do so. 

Examples will establish this. The first we adduce shews that the 
Armenian translators of A and E were prepared to force upon the two 
Syriac Fathers, whom it was their task to translate, a loose and pleo- 
nastic text with which they were familiar. For it will not be contended 
that five of the Armenian Fathers and translators of the fifth century 
concurred by accident or inspiration in an identical translation of such 
a kind. They would then have rivalled the seventy translators of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, who, though locked into separate rooms by a 
Ptolemy, nevertheless arrived at an identical translation of their original. 
In the following pages the first column contains Arm. 2, the second 
Arm. 1 :— 


Arm. 2. Arm. 1. 

EXAMPLE 1. Mt. xi 28 ekaykh A? 335 ekaykh arh is ashchatealkh 
arh is amenayn wastakealkh ev ev wastakealkh ev oykh unikh 
berhnavorkh ev es hangutzitz sberhins tsanuns ev es hangutzitz 
zdzez zdzez 

i.e. venite ad me omnes laborantes_ i.e. venite ad me fatigati et labo- 
et onerati et ego requiescere rantes et qui habetis onera gra- 
faciam vos via et ego requiescere faciam 

vos 


Here Parisot 758 renders A thus: ‘Venite ad me qui laboratis et 
onerati estis, et ego reficiam vos.’ This is the Greek text; and the 
periphrastic text of A? is not the work of the translator; for almost the 
same peculiar rendering recurs in E 117,' in Agathangelus 221, in the 
Arm. version of Cyril Cavecheses i 1, in Lazar of Pharp’s Epistle (Venice 
ed. 1891, p. 675). 


1 E117 has ekaykh arh ts wastakealkh ev ashchatealkh and hanguteanem (i.e. ‘facio’), 
but E 127 has ekaykh arh is amenayn ashchatealkh. 


} 
| 
t 
i 
| 
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Zahn, p. 150, cites Sasse’s prolegomena to Aphraates, p. 28: ‘ Solet 
enim verbum archetypi simplex duobus verbis synonymis reddere’. 
This is generally true of all Armenian versions, but not of Arm. 2, which 
here as elsewhere has been arrived at by elimination of elements not in 
the Greek codices, by retention of just what they involved and no more, 
and by retranslation wherever they demanded it. 


EXAMPLE 2. Mt. iii 15 ziayspés E 41, 42 zi katarestzukh zardaru- 
wayel é mez Inul zamenayn thiuns amenayn. So Elisaeus 
ardaruthiun and Agath, §§ 410 and sor. 

i.e. Sic enim decet nos implere i.e. ut impleamus iustitiam omnem 
omnem iustitiam 


The citation in E, Elisaeus, and Agath. follow direct on the words sine 
modo or permitie nunc as Moesinger renders; Zahn notes that this 
abridgement of the text, constant in E, is ‘sonst nicht bezeugt’. How- 
ever, Elis. and Agath. also witness to it ; so, here too, their verbal coin- 
cidence with E proves that the latter, Arima facie at any rate, only repro- 
duces Arm. 1, and not Tatian. Note that they both render rAypéca 
not literally by /nu/ = implere, but by atarel = perficere or consummare. 
Arm. 2 here corrects the less literal Armenian equivalent. It also 
adopts the order of the Greek wacav dixaootvyy instead of dc. 
macay of At. 


EXAMPLE 3. Jn. v 28 ekestzé A* 254 ekestze Zamanak ... me- 


Zamanak yorum amenekhin or i rhealkh luitzen zdzayn ordvoy 
gerezmans kaytzen luitzen dzay- mardoy ev eltzen i gerezmanatz 
ni nora ev ekestzen artakhs iureantz. So A* 265 and Arm. 


Marutha, p. 17, of the Acts of 
Persian Martyrs, Valarshapat, 


1g2t. 

i.e. veniet tempus in quo omnes i.e. veniet tempus... mortui au- 
qui in monumentis sint audient dient vocem filli hominis et exi- 
vocem eius et venient extra bunt de monumentis suis 


Parisot 366 renders A ‘ Veniet hora. . .quando mortui audient vocem 
Filii hominis .. . et egredientur de sepulcris suis’, The entire structure of 
Arm. 1 varies from the T-R and Arm. 2 ; and note the use of e/fzen = 
extbunt for ekestzen artakhs = venient extra. 

The verbal identity between A*® and the Arm. Marutha in this 
passage suffices to shew that A’ is not rendering A, although it agrees 
with A in its peculiar order of words; a remarkable coincidence. 

Arm. Marutha, p. 17, has /i4i Dei for Fiiii Hominis, both equidistant 
from eius, and it omits suis. But these differences are negligible. The 
manner in which Arm. Irenaeus twice cites the verse is this, V xiii 1 :— 
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‘Veniet hora in qua omnes mortui qui in sepulchris sunt audient 
vocem Filii Hominis et exibunt extra’, but V xxxvi (dees¢ Lat.) :— 
‘Veniunt dies in quo (singular !) mortui qui in sepulchris sunt audient 
vocem Filii hominis et resurgent.’ 

It looks as if the translator of Irenaeus was accustomed to the form 
of text given in A? and Arm. Marutha, for he uses in the first citation 
the tell-tale e/tzen artakhs = exibunt extra, where Arm. 2 has ekestzen 
artakhs = venient extra. The last word is necessary after ekestzen, but 
superfluous after e/tzen = exibunt ; so it was probably inserted in the 
text by a late scribe familiar with Arm. 2. Secondly, the translator 
omits de monumentis which offended Irenaeus’s Greek. Thirdly, to suit 
the Greek he inserted ‘qui in monumentis sunt’ (I use the words of 
Latin Iren.) earlier in the sentence, where they also come in Arm. 2. 
But note that instead of rendering them, as does Arm. 2, by or ’é gere- 
zmans Kaytzen, as he would surely have done had he possessed Arm. 2, 
he renders de suo by or ’i shirimsn en. Thus Arm. 2 corrects Arm. 1 
in one way, the translator of Irenaeus in another. How resurgent came 
to be substituted in Irenaeus V xxxvi I cannot say. It stands in codex 
6 of him, and may represent a Greek variant which stood in the margin 
of a codex used by the Armenian translator. In this second citation 
omnes is omitted as it is in A and Marutha. 

Thus the testimony of Arm. Iren., though scanty, confirms our con- 
clusion that A? does not here so much translate A, though A had the 
same text, as quote Arm. 1. This last text was clearly his standard, 
just as King James’s version is for English Protestants and the Douai 
Bible for Roman Catholics. 


EXAMPLE 4. Mt. xxi 44 ev yoyr E 193 ev yoroy weray anktzi man- 


weray anktzi hosestzé zna restzé ev hosestzé zna 
i.e. et super quem ceciderit conte- i.e. et super quem ceciderit con- 
ret eum franget et conteret eum 


A’ 7 ev yoroy weray ankanitzi na 
manrestzé zna 


Probably Arm. 1 had both synonyms according to the principle 
noticed above (no. 1) by Sasse. Both survive in E 193; A® kept 
manrestzé = confranget alone, perhaps influenced by the Syriac text of 
Aphrahat which he was translating and which has but one equivalent 
of Auxpnoe, for Parisot 18 renders the Syriac ‘Super quem vero ceciderit 
comminuet eum’. The authors of Arm. 2, who eliminated pleonastic 
synonyms, kept the rival equivalent Aosestzé which I render conteret. 
Here, again, the question arises why E and A? pitched on the same 
equivalent manrestzé unless it existed in a version familiar to both 
of them. 
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EXAMPLE 5. Mt. iii 15. In Arm. Ephrem Arm. com. in Gen. p. 93: 


vig. there is no corresponding ibrev mkrtetzav, asé, tér mer, 
text, but a and g of the vetus [tala Joys bazum i dshurts anti phay- 
have ‘Et cum baptizaretur lu- lér ; i. e. cum baptizaretur lumen 
men ingens circumfulsit (g mag- magnum de aquis fulgebat. 


num fulgebat) de aqua’. 


Here, as the coincidence with the Old Latin shews, we have the full 
text of Arm. r which E 43 cites fragmentarily thus: ¢ phayliun lusoyn 
or linér ‘i weray dshurtz =‘in fulgorem luminis quod fiebat super 
aquas ’, where the Armenian words italicized are in a literary connexion 
with the Com. in Gen., inexplicable unless the translators of it and of E 


both used Arm. 1. There is no reason to suppose that the two trans- 
lators were the same person.’ 


EXAMPLE 6. Mt. xv 1g i srté E63 and A’ 421 ’i srti dinin [ame- 
elanen chorhurdkh éarkh nayn] chorhurdkh ¢haruthean 
i.e. ex corde egrediuntur cogita- i.e. in corde fiunt [omnes ] cogita- 

tiones malae tiones malitiae 

Parisot 730 renders A ‘In corde sunt cogitationes malae’, so the con- 
cordance of E and A? is not, as Zahn notes, decisive for ‘ malitiae’, 
which as the equivalent read in Arm. 1. It needs explaining, however, 
how Arm. 1 could independently have thrown up a reading so close to 
E and A, but unknown elsewhere. 


EXAMPLE 7. Jn.v 22 evotethé E 151 hayr zokh o€ dati 
hayr dati zokh 

i, €. et non quod Pater iudicat ali- i.e. Pater neminem iudicat 
quem 


A? 220 and 429 have the same text as E except that A? 429 transposes 
and reads ‘zo¢é okh’. But the differences from Arm. 2 are of order and 
structure of sentence ; just such small differences as would weigh in 
sifting out Latin and Greek texts. The example again enables us to 
judge how general was the influence of Arm. 1 over E and A’. 





EXAMPLE 8. Mt. xxii 39 = Mc. 
xii 31 = Lé. x 27 sénker kho 

i. €. Tov wAnciov cov 

EXAMPLE 9. Mt. i 25 ev o€ gitér 
zna mintev tsnav zordin iur 
zandranik 

i. €. et non cognoscebat eam donec 
peperit filium suum primogeni- 
tum. 


E 194, A® 20 &c. merdsavor kho 


i.e. tov tAnoiov cov 

E 23, 25, 26 In sanctitate habita- 
bat cum ea donec peperit primo- 
genitum et sumpsit eam 

srbutheamb bnakér énd nma min- 
&ev tsnav zandranikn ev arh zna 


1 [There is no reference to the Baptism of our Lord in the corresponding place 


of the original Syriac of Ephrem’s Commentary on Genesis (ed, Rom. Syr. Lat. i 82). 
F.C.B.] 
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I have not met with this text so fully cited as in E, but in a homily 
printed among the Armenian works of Ephrem, Venice 1836, iv p. 27, 
we find ‘énkalav yowséph zmariam ev dnakér ind srboyn pahpanutheamd’, 
i.e. ‘accepit Joseph Mariam et Aaditabat cum sancta in tutela’. 

The words italicized echo E, and prove that the translator of the 
homily had a biblical text identical with that which E cites. 

Zahn notes that primogenitum without fi/ium was a Tatianic reading. 
It here appears as the reading of Arm. 1. 


EXAMPLE 10. Jn. xix 36 dcroby ob cuvtpiBycerat airod. 

Arm. vig. ‘oskr nora mi phshrestzi’, i. e. ‘os eius ne frangetur’. 

A? 346 ‘oskr mf dektzi 7 mma’, i.e. ‘os ne conteratur in eo’. 

E 259 ‘ oskr nora o€ dekav ’¢ mma’, i.e. ‘os eius non contritum est in 
eo’. Parisot, p. 527, renders A ‘os non comminuetur in eo’. 

Here A? is formally citing the text, for it introduces the words with 
‘Tum etiam praecepit’; but Ephrem is only narrating what happened. 
Hence change of tense. Note that Arm. 1, i.e. E and A’, and Elis. 
use the verb dekanem, which for distinction I render by contero, whereas 
Arm. 2 uses phschrem, which for the same reason I render by /rango. 
They are synonyms. The addition iz eo comes also in the Peshitto. 
As it is not in the Greek Arm. 2 drops it out, but Arm. 1 had it. 
Elis. 291 has nearly the same text as A*and E: ‘oskr nora mf dekanitzi’, 
‘os eius ne conteratur’, but omits the zz eo. Both in Elis. and in E nora 
seems the addition of a scribe familiar with Arm. 2. Arm. 1 had 
i nma = in eo, which made it superfluous. Elis. has zora with E, but 
mé with A’. 

EXaMPLE 11. Le.i45 katarumn E17 katarumn amenayn banitzn 
asatzelotzs nma or eghen énd nma 
i.e. TeAciwors Tots Aeyopevars abr i.e. TeA€iwois tavtwv Tav Adywv oi 
éyévovto airy 

E 17 paraphrases where Arm. 2 is quite literal. Cyril xii 26 has same 
reading as E 17, but substitutes or eghen as if yevouévors had stood for 
Aeyopevors. Here S also has a relative clause: ‘A fulfilment for those 
things that were spoken with her’, as also all Latin texts. One (#) has 
‘omnia quae dicta sunt’: in no other source is added the word ‘all’. 
Arm. 1 clearly had ‘amenayn banitzn or’. 


EXAMPLE 12. Le. xxiii 46 waparieyar. Arm, 2 renders avandem = 
I deposit. E 254 and Cyril yandsn arhnem, ‘1 hand over to’, Agath. 
and Elis. use, however, dnem = pono, as if there had been another source 
known to them using that equivalent. Anyhow E takes its equivalent 
from a text he had in common with the translator of Cyril. 


EXAMPLE 13. Jn. iii 8 7d mvedpa (drov xrA.). Arm. vig. renders 
hoghm = wind ; but E 189, Cyril i 3 use Aogin =the Spirit. Agath. 
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225 renders Spiritus Sanctus. Clearly all three used a common Gospel 
text in which stood agin. 


EXAMPLE 14. Jn.i 1 xal 5 Adyos Fv pos Tov Oedv. 

E 5 twice cites thus ‘inkhn bann ér arh astuats’, i. e. adrés 6 Adyos jv 
mpos tov Oedv. Whatever the Syriac word was which is rendered by 
"inkhn = airés, Ephrem in his ignorance of the Greek text attached 
importance to it, for he comments ‘Et ne verbum absque interpreta- 
tione sineret adiecit inxkhin verbum erat apud Deum, quibus praedicavit 
. » » subsistentiam (ékhnuthiun) verbi’. 

At first sight then izkfn here is a translation of a Syriac word in 
Ephrem’s citation of Jn. i 1 and cannot otherwise be explained. Yet it 
stood in Arm. 1, for the Armenian translator of Eusebius #.Z. i 1 
equally reads ev inkhn dann etc., shewing that Arm. 1 had the addition." 
If therefore E uses inkhu and inkhnuthiun to render Ephrem’s Syriac he 
does so because he cites from Arm. 1. Elsewhere the Armenian trans- 
lator of Eusebius 1. Z. regularly uses a gospel text of some kind which 
he shared with E, and which contained pleonastic additions to the text 
which the Greek lacks ; e. g. in Le. xxi 20 (Eusebius 7. £, iii 7) it reads 
‘ Terusalem circumdatam obsessam exercitu’. Here ‘obsessam’ pasha- 
veal is witnessed in Arm. Eus. and in the pseudo-Ephremic Tract De 
Interpretatione Evangelii, as also is haseal ¢ ‘has arrived’ for merds é of 
Arm. 2 = ‘is near’. Both readings are due to Arm. r. 


EXAMPLE 15. Mt. xxiv 20 yae E 214 yaghdths katzekh ev 
ghéths katzékh zi mi linitzi chndretzékh zi mi linitzi 
i.e. Orate ne fiat i, e. Orate ef petite ne fiat 


Pseudo-Ephrem in Arm. version, vol. ii 323 has same as E 214. 

Here no other text adds e¢ petite. The translators of ps.-Eph. and of 
E clearly had in common Arm, 1, and derive the addition from it. 
The Syriac Tatian never had it. 


EXAMPLE 16, Le. viii 46 z6ruthiun E 81, 83 virtus magna abiit de me 

el yinén zoruthiun bazum gnatz yinén. 

i. €. Virtus exiit de me Elis. identically. Even if he had 
read E, I see no reason why he 
should ferret out a text in a con- 
text which does not suggest it. 


E and Elis. not only agree in using the epithet dazwm, but also 
gnats = abit. Arm. 2 substitutes e/= exit, and omits dazum as 
unwarranted by the Greek. 


[ t No doubt in both cases the Armenian is a literal rendering of the Syriac ha 
melltha (so all Syriac renderings of Jn. i 1, including Eus. H, Z.i1). F.C.B.} 
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EXAMPLE 17. Mt.v17neputate E 64, A? 28 non veni solvere le- 
quoniam veni solvere legem aut gem et prophetas sed ( + stabilire 
prophetas : non veni solvere sed et A”) consummare (+ eas A’). 
adimplere So Eznik, Cyril iv 33 and x 18, 
and others. 


Parisot 58 renders A ‘non veni solvere legem et prophetas sed eos 
adimplere’, The added ‘stabilire’ Aastatel in A® is a characteristic 
Arm. pleonasm. Arm. 1 was evidently full of them. Arm. 2, as usual, 
renders zAynpaca: literally by /mud. Arm. 1, whose authors had not 
access to Greek texts, used Aatarel = perficere or consummare. Eznik, 
however, who was a Greek scholar, changes to /nu/ in his citation, 
though in other respects he cites Arm. 1. 


EXAMPLE 18. Le. xix 42. Eusebius ZH. £. iii 7 cites ei éyvws Kai ye 
ov év TH Hepa TavTy Ta mpds cipyvynv cou: viv de éxp’By ard 6bOarpav cov. 
Arm. 2 reads ‘ £thé gitéir du goné yavurs yaysmik zchaghaghuthiunn 
kho, baytz ayZm tsatsketzav yeresatz khotz’, which involves ry instead 
of ra zpos. But Arm. Eusebius reads ‘ ethe' é& gitatzeal kho zér chagha- 
ghuthean kho, ayl tsatsketzav na yatatz khotz’, a very different text 
which may be rendered in ungrammatical Latin, thus ‘si erat cognitum 
tui diem pacis tuae sed abscondita est illa ab oculis tuis’. E 184 renders 
identically ‘ ethé gitatseal ér kho goneay 26rs zays kho’. This is a trun- 
cated citation omitting pacts and ab oculis tuts, but adding goneay which 
answers to ye. E 207 again cites the verse, partly in the same way as 
E 184 and Arm. Eus., partly as Arm. vig.; for it takes ethé gitéir du 
goné and yeresatz khotz from Arm. 2, and the rest from Arm. 1 (the 
other two sources). Arm. 2 alone renders viv. dd épOadpév is 
rendered ‘from thy presence’ or ‘from thy face’ in Arm. 2 and E 207, 
but as ‘from thine eyes’ in Arm. Eus. 

There can be no doubt that the reading of Arm. Eus. and E 184 is 
the older, though Arm. 2 has made an inroad on the citation at E 207 ; 
yet there too is involved, as in E 184 and Arm. Eus., the characteristic 
rendering ‘ hunc diem pacis tuae’ (as Moesinger renders), instead of ‘in 
hac die quae ad pacem’ of the Greek and other sources, and of SC as 
well. Note that C (not S) reads ‘But peace hath been hidden from 
thine eyes’, along with E 207 ‘Sed abscondita est pax a facie tua’. 

Here, again, we discern a common Gospel text behind the translator 
of Eusebius and E. 


EXAMPLE 19. Jn. xxi 3. The words év éxeivy rH vuxti ériacay ovdév 
are rendered by Elisaeus thus: wixra GAnv éxotiavav ériagav ovdev. 
Here is imported into the citation a reminiscence of Le. v 5. At first 
sight this looks like a vagary; but in a tract ‘on the Resurrection ’ 
ascribed to Ephrem and printed p. 61, vol. iv, of his paralipomena 
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armena, the very same reading recurs as a rendering of Jn. xxi 3. We 
cannot explain the coincidence except by supposing them to be quoting 
from a common document. It is curious, but probably a mere coinci- 
dence, that the first hand in & here reads éxoriacav for ériacav. 


EXAMPLE 20. Le. i 29 xalpe xexapitwpévy is rightly rendered in 
Arm. 2 by ‘urach ler berkreald’. In A’ 273, E 49, and in the pseudo- 
Ephremic tract already referred to in Example 7, and read in Op. Arm. 
Ephremi iv 14, we read instead ‘ oghdschoyn énd khez 6rhneald ’i kanays’ 
which means ‘salus tecum benedicta in mulieribus’. 

Parisot renders the Syriac text of A 418 thus, ‘ Pax tibi, benedicta 
inter mulieres’, There can be no doubt that these three Armenian 
writers had the text in a common document, and A? used it when he 
had to translate the corresponding Syriac. Here, then, as elsewhere, 
A? primarily represents not A but Arm. 1. 


EXAMPLE 21. Eznik’s (p. 277) handling of Mt. xix 16-18, Mc. 
x 17, Le. xviii 18, is as follows :— 

‘Et legisperito qui interrogavit illum, Quid faciens (= zoujoas) ut 
vitam eternam heres possideam, ait, Mandata legis scis? Et inter- 
rogans iterum, Quae mandata? Ajit, Ne adulteres, ne fureris, ne 
occidas ’. 

Note that in A 927 (Parisot) we have the same rare order as in 
Eznik, ‘ Non moechaberis ; non furtum facies’, and as in the old Latin 
codices 4, e,/,g. Secondly, in E 169 we have the comment ‘ Jnferro- 
gavit dominum de lege’, the same word ehartz being used as in Eznik, 
whereas in Matthew we only read dus; dyoiv. Lastly, both Eznik 
and E make out the youth to be a lawyer ; for E writes ‘hic legisperitus 
venerat ut quasi ex lege erudiretur’. E uses érinavor, Eznik érinakan 
for ‘lawyer’. We might suppose that Eznik had an Arm. Diatessaron 
in his hands ; at least the common use of e4artz and érinakan hints at 
such a conclusion. But here, as elsewhere, the language of Arm. 1 has 
been adopted both by Eznik and by E. 

What was this common text? We may assume on the principle of 
the economy of causes that it was the Syriac base, as Dr Armitage 
Robinson aptly termed it, of the existing Armenian Vulgate. 

But we are left in a dilemma ; for as many as eight of our examples 
are either attested by A to have been elements in his Gospel text, which 
we know to have been a Syriac Diatessaron, or, if not, yet to be such 
texts as have been reckoned by scholars to be of Tatianic origin. 
Nevertheless all eight, like the other thirteen, stood in Arm. 1. How- 
ever, the eight belong primarily to Arm. 1, and are morticed and adjoined 
thereto. If we assign them to an Armenian Diatessaron, then Arm. 1 
would claim Tatianic influence as to eight parts out of the twenty-one, 
and a Gospel of vague origin and antecedents as to the other thirteen 
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parts. And that is a lame conclusion. The eight champions, as we 
may call them, of Tatian, are examples 3, 5, 6, 9, 14, 17, 20, 21, rart 
nantes in gurgite vasto. 

In the above pages I have scarcely appealed to the Homilies on the 
Transfiguration and the Passion attributed to the fifth-century Armenian 
historian Elisaeus, because Dr Burkitt has argued very cogently that 
their author had read E, so that such undoubted citations of Tatian as 
they have in common with E may have been copied from E, and there- 
fore afford no independent testimony to the existence of an Armenian 
Diatessaron. 

But his argument, though it invalidates some evidence which formerly 
struck me as cogent, is compatible with our supposing that, in addition 
to having read E, he was also acquainted with Tatian’s work in an 
Armenian dress. Some indeed have argued that if the Armenians had 
not used a diatessaron they would not have troubled themselves to 
translate a Syriac commentary on it ; but I do not find that argument 
conclusive. 

Is there then reason, apart from citations that Elisaeus may and 
probably did take direct from E, for thinking that he used an Armenian 
T? Up and down his homilies there are narrative passages which he 
introduces with ‘he says’ or ‘it says’, the formula with which Armenian 
Fathers usually introduced a citation of Scripture. Let us take some of 
these and see if they bear signs of T. Here is one from p. 291 :— 

‘There came, he says, Joseph, a man just, noble in nature and rich 
in the world, towards men in secret, but toward God openly. He 
not only is not found in their deeds of wickedness, but also not in the 
counsels of their impiety. But now mark the man’s courage; in 
a time when everyone was united and were in rebellion against God, 
he alone armed himself secretly with weapons of virtue, and took his 
brigade of the forces of faith. He was valorous in himself. .. . 

For it was a fearsome spot and an awestricken hour, and risk of 
death for him who dared to say that in righteousness died the 
man... .’ 

Nay, the Gospel writer in no small degree relates the man’s bravery, 
but does so in terms vigorous and loud :— 

‘(p. 292) There came, he says, Joseph of Arimathea. He dared, 
entered to the judge, and asked for the body of Jesus.’ 

We have to compare the above with the Arabic, which runs :— 

‘There came a man named Joseph, rich (and) a counsellor, of 
Arimathea, a city of Judaea, who was a good man and upright, and 
a disciple of Jesus, who concealed himself being afraid of the Jews; 
but he had not consented to the counsel and deeds of the accusers 
and was looking for the kingdom of God. 


‘This man then came and went into Pilate, and requested of him 
the body of Jesus... .’ 
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The passage of Elisaeus, like the Arabic, is a mosaic of Gospel texts, 
and the initial phrase ‘he says’ indicates that he has some document or 
other open before him. Let us arrange the two together clause by 
clause and put Elisaeus in Greek in the first column and the Arabic 
{also in Greek) in the second, numbering the clauses of each :— 


1. HAVev "Iwo Me. 43 1. HAG Me. 43 
2. avip... dixavos Le. 50 IB. avnp évopuatt lwrnd Le. 50 
3- eboyxnpuv (? noble in nature) 4. mAovowos 
Mc, 43, or ? BovAeurijs (BovAevrys Le. 50 = Mc. 43) 
4. tAovovs Mt. 57 (ard "Apiabaias modews Tov 
lL. Iovdaiwy Le. 51) 
5. xexpuppévos Jn. 38 2. dvnp dyabds kal Sixaos Le. 50 


6. mpoodexdouevos Ti Bacireiay rod §=—? 6. (wabyrijs rod “Inood Jn. 38) 
Geot (? towards God openly) 5. xexpuppévos da tov dBov tov 
Mc. 43 or Jn. 38 pabyrijs lL. Jn. 384 
tov ‘Incod 
7. obros ov hv ovyxatareBepévos 7. otros xtA, Le. 51 
7H Bovdy xai rH mpage aitav 
Le. 57 
8. of their impiety 8. of the accusers (not in Gospel 
text) 


. 


Fy 


9. HAGE lwoHdsé drs’ Apys.Mc.43 9. obros mporeAOav Le. 52 
10. toApnoas Mc. 43 10. omit 
11. eloHAGe mpos TiAdrov Mc.434 11. eiondOe mpds TAdrov Mc. 43 4 
12. Kaigrjcatord copa rov'l. Mc. 12. Kai yrjoaro «rd. Mc. 434 
436 

The reference of Mc. xv 43 to ‘the Gospel writer’ at first sight pins 
us down to the use of the separate Gospels which no doubt Elisaeus 
knew of, just as the translator of the commentary on T knew of them ; 
but it might equally mean a diatessaron. He cites otherwise than the 
Vulgate, using the past indicative e4n for the participle ekea/, ‘ arima- 
thétzi = Arimathean’ for ‘or yarimatheayn ér’ = ‘who was from Ari- 
mathea’, and ‘judge’ da¢avor instead of ‘ Pilate’. 

It is seen from the above that the two sources take very nearly the 
same elements from the four Gospels and combine them in a mosaic 
nearly in the same order, both ending the story with a renewed citation 
of Mc. xv 43. But it is strange that the Arabic ignores roApyoas of 
Mc. xv 43, as does the Dutch Diatessaron. 

The probability of Elisaeus, who was just a pious rhapsodist, making 
any sort of textual harmony is slight. That his harmony should march 
so closely with the Arabic here is very improbable unless he had Tatian 
in his hands. On the whole I do not find the example convincing. 
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Here is ancther example. His homily on the Transfiguration begins :-— 


Elisaeus. 


Dum incedebant illi in via, ait Do- 
minus noster ad Duodecim: 
Quem utique dicunt de me ho- 
mines quod sum. 


Dixerunt illi ra externorum, quia 
aliialia putabant. Ait illis: Sed 
vos quid dicitis de me. 

Primus incessit Petrus et dicit: 
Tu es Christus Jesus Filius Dei 


Invidebant novae vitae manifesta- 
tionem, appellantes eum Eliam 
aut Eremiam aut alium quem- 
dam antiquorum prophetarum. 


Arabic. 


Mc. viii 27. And as he was walk- 
ing in the way, himself and his 
disciples apart, he asked his dis- 
ciples, saying : 

Matthew, Mark. What do men say 
concerning me, that I, the Son 
of Man, am? 

He said unto them, But ye, who 
say ye that I am? Simon Ce- 
phas answered, and said, Thou 
art the Messiah, the Son of the 
living God. 


Matthew. They said unto him, 
Some say John the Baptist ; and 
some Elijah; but -others Jere- 
miah or one of the Prophets. 





One notices in the above the common addition of dum incedebant. 
It can hardly be accidental, for it is the same addition in the same con- 
text, and should therefore go back to T, which source alone could be 
common to both texts. 

Secondly, in Mt. xvi r4 and the parallel texts “Iwdvvyy tov Barrioryv 
is omitted. Zahn notes that in E 153, 156 ‘an beiden Stellen fehlt 
Joannes Baptista’, but only he adds ‘durch willkiirliche Abkiirzung’. 
Yet it looks as if the omission was Tatian’s. 

Thirdly, Peter leapt forward or went first in answering the Lord’s 
query. E calls him head and chief of the Apostles on this occasion, 
and Zahn divines that there was some epithet of the kind in Tatian’s 
text. 

Fourthly, the epithet ‘ancient’ of the prophets is woven into 
Matthew’s text from Lc. ix 19. Tatian would naturally so weave it in. 
Points one and two are at least remarkable coincidences, if they are 
no more. 


On p. 278 of Elisaeus’s On the Passion we read :— 


‘In eodem tempore, ait, elevatus est Dominus noster super crucem. 
Sol obtenebratus est, velum templi scissum est usque deorsum. ‘Terra 
mota est, petrae scissae sunt, monumenta aperta sunt et multi mortuorum 
surrexerunt et post resurrectionem Domini ingressi sunt in civitatem 
sanctam et apparuerunt multis.’ 


R2 
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This is Mt. xxvii 51-53, but Matthew lacks the introductory phrase, 
nor does he or any source place here the darkening of the sun. It 
comes before His death in v. 45, ‘as a darkness all over the earth’. 
The phrase éoxoric@y 5 HAvos is taken from Lc. xxiii 45, where it explains 
the general darkness, and in him also it precedes the death. The other 
portents here enumerated from Matthew follow the death and do not 
precede it. 

Now in the Zeaching of Addai, which is admittedly written from 
a Diatessaron, we read in the old Armenian version (I cite the Venice 
rendering of the text, a. D. 1868, p. 43) in Abgar’s letter to Tiberius ‘et, 
au moment oii ils l’attachérent 4 la croix, le soleil s’obscurcit, la terre 
s’ébranla et toutes les créatures s’agitérent avec de violentes secousses ’. 

But the oldest text is that which the old gossip, Moses of Khoren, 
repeats in the same letter (in ii 153 of the critical edition of his history, 
Tiflis, 1913) thus: ‘For also iz the time in which they crucified him, 
the sun was darkened, and the earth moved did quake, and he himself 
after three days arose from the dead and appeared to many’. 

I italicize the words which the text of Moses has in common with 
Elisaeus. I cannot believe but that here in Elisaeus and the Doctrine 
of Addai we have two variants of a common Tatianic text. Another 
variant of it is read, p. 27, of the Doctrine, thus :— 

‘Pendant qu’il était crucifié il fit obscurcir le soleil dans le firmament ; 
et lorsqu’il fut enterré, il se leva du sépulcre le troisitme jour en res- 
suscitant avec lui plusieurs morts.’ 

It is doubtful whether there is a literary connexion between these 
passages and one which comes in the Dutch Mediaeval Diatessaron 
edited by Dr J. Bergsma, p. 259 :— 

‘ Alse Jhesus aldus ane den cruce ghehangen was, omtrent den mid- 
daghe, so verghinc de sonne ende al de werelt was in demsternessen 
toter noenen,’ etc. 

For here the other portents are not mentioned, and only come later 
on in the usual context. What Elisaeus and Addai have in common is, 
(1) the introductory formula ; (2) the darkened sun ; (3) the earthquake ; 
(4) the Resurrection ; (5) the verbal identity, slight it is true, but 
enough to establish literary connexion. They both seem to cite a 
common document, and Elisaeus expressly introduces it as from 
a written text when he says ait asé. Could the document not be an 
Armenian version of T? And yet I do not feel quite sure. 

Tosum up. The Gospel texts in the Armenian version of Ephrem’s 
commentary, E, wherever we can test and probe them, turn out to be 


{* Moses of Khoren certainly uses the Doctrine of Addai elsewhere, and is 
probably using it here. Elisaeus may have known it also, The Syriac does not 
imply more than ‘ at the time of the Crucifixion ’ (see Phillips, p. 37). F.C.B.] 
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citations of a document we have called Arm. 1, which the translator 
had in common with the translators of Aphrahat, of Cyril’s Catecheses, of 
Eusebius, of Marutha, and with Agathangelus, Eznik, Lazar of Pharp, 
with the translators of early documents in the Letterbook of the 
Patriarchs, and with other authors. We have thus a sort of screen 
between our eyes and Ephrem’s text, and neither his translator nor 
Aphrahat’s renders Gospel citations hac vice and de suo. Both, whenever 
they recognize a text, quote it from some lost version of the Gospel 
which they reverenced much and had at their finger tips. 

This is all we can say for certain. At the same time it must be 
acknowledged that this early version contained several texts which 
a priori we should look for in a diatessaron. Citations of the Diatessaron 
also seem to come in Elisaeus, but some of them are most probably 
copied from E. Lastly, this well-established, but lost, version must 
have been the Syriac base of the Armenian Vulgate discerned by 
Dr Armitage Robinson ; and almost certainly a mass of it survives in 
that Vulgate, the revisers having retained all they could of a version so 
familiar to the faithful. 

In conclusion, I venture to hope that the Armenian scholars of 
Venice, Vienna, Jerusalem, Edschmiatsin, Paris, and other centres, 
where there are collections of Armenian codices, will examine them 
for fresh examples of the lost Syriac base of the Armenian Vulgate. 
Perhaps it is lurking entire in some of these libraries in the guise of an 
old lectionary. Some folios of it might also be recovered among the 
countless Gospel fragments bound up in manuscripts of all kinds. In 
Valarshapat alone I once counted nearly five thousand such folios all 
used as fly-sheets. It would be strange if a Gospel document held 
in such respect, and so widely diffused as late, perhaps, as 750, should 
have wholly perished; and a few lines of it would at once reveal 
whether it was a diatessaron or only an archaic form of the Separated 
Gospels. 

F, C. CONYBEARE. 


[A pathetic interest attaches to this important article, for Dr Conybeare 
may be said to have died in the very act of writing it. For many months 
he had been occupied with the pre-Vulgate quotations of the Armenian 
Fathers, of whose works he had so singular a knowledge, and I had had 
some correspondence with him on matters of detail connected with his 
discoveries. His MS in its revised form had at last been sent off ; but 
we were still corresponding, when I received a telegram announcing his 
sudden death, in the very plenitude of his intellectual powers. An 
unfinished letter to me connected with the subject was actually found 
on his desk. 


Pa Rowe 
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Dr Conybeare in his last letter to me had thought of sending back 
for his MS, in order still further to illustrate and perhaps in detail to 
modify it, but it has been agreed, with Mrs Conybeare’s consent, to print 
it practically as it stood. We can now never have his completed work, 
but he has clearly stated the problem and done a very great deal 
towards indicating the solution. Is it too much to hope that some 
younger scholar will now prepare himself to step into the gap by 
becoming acquainted with the early Armenian authors, whose works 
alone supply us with the material for writing this unknown chapter in 
the history of the text of the New Testament ? 

However learned such a successor may become, he will never have 
a more passionate love of truth or a kinder heart than F. C. Conybeare. 


F.C.B.] 


THE PASSION OF ST CATHARINE AND THE 
ROMANCE OF BARLAAM AND JOASAPH. 


THE legend of St Catharine of Alexandria, with her wheel—more 
properly her wheels—and her dove, has enjoyed a wide popularity 
alike in the East and in the West. In the East her name is Ecaterine 
(Aixarepiva), a form of which no satisfactory explanation has been 
offered. The Latin texts of her passion have not yet been critically 
examined ; but they are only secondary and are not likely to throw 
much light on the developement of the story. It is otherwise with the 
Greek texts. Three of these were published by the Abbé Viteau in 
1897, drawn from manuscripts at Paris, Rome, and elsewhere. A fourth 
text, the most highly developed of all, we already had in the great 
tenth-century collection which passes under the name of Symeon Meta- 
phrastes (Migne P. G. 116, col. 275 ff). The first of M. Viteau’s texts 
is a rude composition, written in very faulty Greek: though it tells 
of the wise speeches by which the saint confounded her adversaries, 
it makes no attempt to reproduce them. The second text fills this 
obvious gap by introducing grotesquely fanciful orations, full of quite 
imaginary Greek words, such as oquppeyyAvcopiOmorov. The third, 
which seems to have no relation to the second, undertakes the same task 
in a highly intelligent manner, drawing arguments against heathenism 
from early sources. Finally we have the text contained in the collection 
of the Metaphrast, which presents us with a literary revision of the third 
of M. Viteau’s texts. 

It is evident that we have in this abundance of materials an excep- 
tional opportunity of studying the methods of the Greek hagiographers. 
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But Dr Rendel Harris has recently given to this passion a new interest 
of a more important kind.’ He has pointed out—as it would seem for 
the first time—that the text offered us by the Metaphrast, be its date 
what it may, has been very freely used in the composition of the famous 
romance of Barlaam and Joasaph. But he has gone further still, and 
has convinced himself that, just as the author of that romance has 
embodied a large part of the Apology of Aristides, putting it into the 
mouth of the rhetorician Nachor, so the passion of St Catharine has 
preserved to us another early Apology, albeit in a more fragmentary condi- 
tion, in the speeches in which this learned and philosophic martyr makes 
her defence of Christianity: he thinks it even possible that the same 
hand, that of St John of Damascus, may be responsible for so similar 
a proceeding in the two instances. This is indeed a daring hypothesis ; 
but, whether we accept it or not, we must be grateful to its originator 
for the mass of materials which he has collected in support of it. 

We may begin our examination of the questions thus raised with the 
speech which, in the Metaphrast’s form of the passion, is addressed by 
St Catharine to the emperor Maxentius on the occasion of the great 
sacrifice which he had ordered. ‘You ought to have known of your- 
self’, she says, ‘that it is to the images of perishable men that you are 
offering sacrifices, as if they were really gods. But since the demon 
has blinded you, so that you cannot see this plain truth, you should 
listen to your wise Diodorus and learn what your gods are, and not go 
on in this absurd and improper way, nor treat as gods the images of 
men who have come to a wretched death.’ 

Pyoi yap éxeivos dvOpuovus re Tors Geors elvar Aéywv Kai St edepyecias 
twas dOavarovs évopacOjva. ioropet dé Kai idias avrovs 6vopdtwv éoxnKévar 
mpoonyopias, kai twwv apgar xwpav Te Kai ToAEwr. dyvoia 5& ravnbevras 





gyoi tovs dvOpwrovs Geovs te airois xaréoar kai abavacias wepiBareiv 
dguspare. 

The passage referred to is Diodorus Siculus Bibliotheca Historica i 13. 
It is important to note its context. In treating of the nature of the 
gods, Diodorus has begun with Egypt, of which he has given a some- 
what full description. He deals first with elemental deities, sun, moon, 
and so forth ; ending this section with the words (i 12) [epi pév oty rav 
év ovpav@ Kai Gedy Kal yéveow didiov éoxnKdtwv ToouiTa A€yovoew Aiyirrior. 
Then comes the passage which concerns us :— 





13. “AAAous 8 éx rovrwv émyeiovs yevérbar gaciv, iwdpfavras piv 


4 ‘ . , ‘ ‘ > 6 , > s , = 
Ovyrods, da 88 civerw Kal Kownvy avOpwrwv ciepyeriav TeTVYNKOTAS Tis 





GOavacias. dy éviovs ai Baorreis yeyovévar kata tTHv Atyutrov. pebeppnvvo- 





1 A New Christian Apology: Manchester University Press, 1923. 
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peEVwV QUTWV, TLVAS MEV OMWVU{LOUS UTAPYELV TOLS OVPAVLOLS, TLVAS toLtav 


> ld , ¢ 7 , ‘ , se , * s 4 ‘ © , 
éoynxévas mpooryopiay, “HAdv re cai Kpdvov xai ‘Péav, ére 8¢ Aia tov tad 


tiwwv "Aupwva mporayopevopevov. 








This is the passage which, in a form so mutilated as to be almost 
unintelligible, has been put into the mouth of St Catharine. It will be 
instructive to trace the stages of this mutilation. 

Eusebius, in dealing with the Egyptian deities in his Pracparatio 
Evangelica (ii 1), refers to the exhaustive work of Diodorus, and says 
that it will be best to give his own words. Accordingly, after citing 
a couple of sentences on the life-giving properties of the Nile, which 
caused Egypt to be the first home of the human race, he proceeds to 
quote from § 13 as follows :— 


Tovs 58 Oeois dvOpurous piv irdpgar Ovyrovs, dia 5 oiverw Kai Kowihy 


> 4, > ’ ~ ” > id ? > 7 ‘ A ld 
avOpwrwv evepyeriav Tuxelv THs ABavacias: dv éviovs kai Barrels yevér Oar. 











peOepunvevopevwvy d2 aitav twas piv dpwvipovs imdpxew Tots oipaviors, 





twas dé idiav éoynxévar tpooryopiav, “HAiwv re kai Kpovov (xrA.). 





In thus abbreviating his author, Eusebius has unwittingly mis- 
represented him. According to Diodorus it was the belief of the 
Egyptians that the heavenly and immortal gods had descendants on 
earth—that is the force of é« rovrwy—who were mortal to begin with, 
but for their wisdom and good services achieved immortality. But 
Eusebius, by omitting the reference to these heavenly and immortal 
gods, has made Diodorus say that the Egyptians held that the gods 
were mortal men to begin with, who for their wisdom and services 
achieved immortality. In the remainder of the passage he has only 
omitted the express mention of Egypt. 

It is clearly from this abbreviated statement in Eusebius that 
St Catharine’s quotation as given above is ultimately drawn. She 
herself departs yet further from the original, and makes Diodorus—not 
the Egyptians—declare that the gods are mortal men and for certain 
services have been styled immortal. Then by the omission of a clause 
the sentence which follows is rendered meaningless: ‘and he relates 
that they have obtained appellations (évopatwy zpoornyopias) of their 
own, and ruled over certain regions and cities’. Further she makes 
Diodorus say that ‘men, being led astray by ignorance, called them 
gods and invested them with the honour of immortality’. 

We shall presently see that there is more than one intermediate stage 
between the unconscious misrepresentation of Diodorus by Eusebius 
and this almost unintelligible caricature of his words. But at this 
point we will pause for a moment to read a brief passage from Barlaam 
and Joasaph (Boissonade, p. 297; Migne P.G. 116, col. 1168) :— 
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> 4 ~ ~ , A ~ 

AdAa Kat airav tv Tommrav doo puxpov te Sedivyvrar Tis ToAARS 
> a , > ee , ” e , , > 
dvavedoat pavias elrov To dAnOéorepov, Sri of Aeyopevor Geol avOpwror Hoav, 
kai Sua TO Twas pev airav dpgar ywpav te Kai réAewv, Twas Se GAO Te 
ovdapuvov kata tov Biov rojoat, trAavnOévras Tovs avOpwrovs Geos adrovs 
cadéoat. 








These are words which the author of the romance has put into the 
mouth of Joasaph, when he is arguing against the magician Theudas. 
Though nothing is said about Diodorus, and no actual words of his are 
quoted, we cannot escape the conviction that the writer is here drawing 
upon the speech of St Catharine. The underlined words are sufficient 
to prove this: he has even taken over the construction of the accusative 
with the infinitive regardless of syntax. The word ovdaywov, which 
comes in a clause where he is paraphrasing the language of his source, 
is one which he has already used more than once in the earlier part of 
his story (p. 255, col. 1124; p. 277, col. 1148). 

We must now return to the Diodorus passage and note another stage 
in its mutilation before it reached St Catharine. The literary career 
of John Malalas stretches well into the sixth century: his great chrono- 
logical compilation comes down certainly to 565, and not improbably 
to 573 (Krumbacher Byz. Zit, ed. 2, p. 331). His text is preserved in 
a single manuscript and is notoriously corrupt: his sources have been 
the subject of much controversy. On p. 54 (ed. Dindorf), after giving 
an account of Serug, of which we shall have to speak later, he writes as 
follows :— ‘ 

Tlepit dy év tais ovyypadais airod A€yer kai 6 Avwdwpos 6 codwraros 
tava: Ore avOpwrot yeydvacw oi Geoi, ovorwas ot avOpwra ds vopilovres 
b0 edepyeciav Gbavdrous tpoonydpevov’ twas 5é airav Kai d6voudrwv zpoon- 
yopias éoxnKévar Kal Kparyjcavtas xwpas. Todro dé éroiow oi dvOpwror 
dyvoia tAnoOevres. 

Dom H. Bourier, one of the latest students of the sources of Malalas, 
suspects that this has come from the chronographer Timotheus, whom 
he places in the sixth century a little earlier than Malalas himselt. 
Whatever the source may have been, it is clear that it had the same 
misrepresentation of Diodorus which we found in Eusebius. It is also 
clear that we are here pointed to an intermediate stage between 
Eusebius and St Catharine: this is shewn by the omission both in 
Mai. and in Cath. of the statement that ‘some had the same names as 
the heavenly deities’, which renders the next clause unintelligible, and 
also by the pleonastic expansion évoydtwy mpooryopias. 

If now we turn to the third of M. Viteau’s texts of the passion, we 
shall find that it is much closer than the Metaphrast’s text to the 
language of Malalas: it is not indeed taken from Malalas’s very corrupt 
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text as it has come down to us, but either from a purer form of his text 
or from the source which he was here using. It is worth while to set 
out together the two texts, which we may call Cath. V and Cath. M. 


Cath. V (p. 45). 


¢ o > a « a 
Ooris ovrws év Tais éavTod ovyypa- 





7 , s > Col 4 a 
dais eye TEpl GUTWY OTL avOpwrrot 


yeyovacw ot Geol, cai &° edepyecias 





‘ > , > s e m 
twas aBavarouvs abrovs of dvOpwrot 


Cath. M (c. 4). 
@yoi yap éxeivos 
avOpwrous Te Tovs Geors evar Aéywv 
‘4 . > 4 4 > , 
cai de’ evepyecias twas abavdrous 


dvopacO7vat. 


Tpornyopeveav. 

« ears ~ s 297 > s > Ud « head 4 S 297 > 4 > Ld 
iorope Kai idias éoynxévar dvopdrwv icropei dé Kai idias abrovs dvopatwv 
mpooyyopias airovs, dpgavras xal éoyyxévat mpoonyopias, Kai Twwv 
Xwpav Two. dpéar ywpav re kai moXewv. 


rovro d& reroujxacw ayvoia tAavy- ayvoia S& mAavybévras gyoi Tois 





Oévres, yciv. 


kat d0avacias wepiBareiv dfupare. 

The portions underlined are correspondences with J/a/, which have 
been lost in Cath. M. The dotted lines, on the other hand, indicate 
correspondences of B. and J. with Cath. M as against Cath. V. 

The parallel between the language of B. and /. and that of Cath. M 
in the Diodorus passage is so slight that it would have been hazardous 
to base any conclusion upon it as to the literary relation between the two 
documents, if it were not the fact that the passage about Serug which 
immediately follows has been borrowed with hardly any change at all 
by the author of the romance. As Dr Rendel Harris has printed both 
texts in full at this point, underlining the words they have in common, 
it is needless to repeat the process here. But it will be a useful comple- 
ment to what he has given us, if we compare M. Viteau’s third text 
with the somewhat longer passage of Malalas which, as we said above, 





immediately precedes the Diodorus passage. 


Mal. (ii 53). 
"Ev 82 rots dvwrépw zpoyeypappévors 
& ris pvdijs rod “lade [7. 376] 
éyerrnn & Repovx, doris évnpéato 
mparos tov “EAAnvcpod déyparos 
da tis «idwAoAarpias, xabas Ev- 
oéBus 5 Tapdirov ovveypaiaro, 
da 7d Tods wadat yevouévous ode- 
puorrds, wyepovas, 7 mpagavras tH 
dvipeiov 4% dperis &v 7G Biw rod 
pynpovever Gar etvax décor, 


Cath. V (p. 45). 
Otrw yap kai tis dAXOs TovTwy copay 
ioropwv épynoev ds 6 Yepody éxeivos 


mparos éevpyrat Ta Tod “EAAnvuc pov 
ouwvieTev 


Sua Td To’s madax yevopevovs 7) ToAe- 
puoras 7 Te mpagavras 

2 4 a 3 A > 7 , 

dvipeias  dperjs év 7S Biw, 

os pyvnpoveter Gar agiov, 














Mai. (ii 53). 
pddurra Tovs moujoavras dua Suvdpews 
TWOS MVOTHPLA, WS GvTAS a’TOV TpoTd- 
Topas dvipiac. orndav éripnoay, ° 
kal mdvras ws evepyéras cis Oedv 
mpogexvvory, Kal évaiafoy avrois 
Tynavres, Ott a&yabdv ecipyxéras, 7 
ba réxvns f 8a xricparos } da 
copias 7 Sv adXys oiacdiyrore dperis 
€\Govras, ovorwas drebéwoav, Kabws 
‘Pyyivos 5 coduratos cuveypdato 
_ Tov arobewbevtwv évopara. 
oi 8 pera tadra dvOpwrot, dyvootvres 
Tiv Tav Tpoydvev yvopnv, Gre as 
mporatopas Kai dyafav érwontas 
eriunoav pynpns Kal povns xdpu, os 
Geods érovpavious éripwy kal évoia- 
Cov adrois, obx as yevopnévous avOpu- 
mous Ovyntovs Kai Suovorabeis. 
Tlepi Sv év tais ovyypadais airod 
Aéyer kai 6 Avddwpos... 
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Cath. V (p. 45). 


dvipiacr Tipnoa orndGv 


ovs of pera Tatra avOpwro, THy Tov 
mpoyovev ayvoovvTes yvwpyv, Ort 
pynpns Kal povov xapw as mpord- 
Topas Kai ayabuwv érwonras éripnoay, 
as Bevis érovpavios eOvaialov, 

Kai ovx os yevouévars avOpwrois 
Ovyrois Kai Spovorabéow adrois. 

Ofs xat 6 Xespovyows IWAovrapxos 


ee 








It will suffice to ‘note a single passage to illustrate the way in which 
the language of Cath. V has been modified in Cath. J, and these 
modifications have been carried over into B. and_/. 

Cath. M. % dvdpias 7 pirXias, <ire twos GAAns dperis Epyov pyyjpys aévov 
kai orovdns érdergapevous dvdpiaor A€yerat Kai ornAais Tinoa. 

B.and J. 7 dvdpeias 4 pirias 7 twos dAAys avdpayabias Epyov pyjpys 
dévov émdergapevors avdpiaor A€yerat kal oTyAais TYsHoa. 

The source of Malalas is here again a matter of controversy. It is 
certainly not Eusebius; but, as in the other places where he cites 
Eusebius as his authority, he may have been using some enlarged form 
of the Chronicle which is not now extant. 

The sources of the first fourteen books of Malalas are discussed in 
two Programmes by Dom Hermann Bourier (Augsburg, 1899, 1900). 
He thinks that Malalas wrote practically nothing of his own, but 
merely compiled out of a very few sources, nearly all the authorities 
whom he names being cited at second-hand. Edwin Petzig reviews 
Bourier in Byz. Zeitschr. x (1901), pp. 255 ff, 598 ff. He rejects his 
main theory as to paucity of sources. 

The Serug passage as given by Malalas is parallel to but by no 
means the same as that found in Leo Grammaticus 18f. Gelzer (Sex¢. 
Jul. Africanus und die Byz. Chronographie i 85) thinks that the latter 
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must have come from a Chronicle based on Eusebius and just earlier 
than the time of Epiphanius, i.e. before 375. Bourier holds that 
Timotheus is here again the source of Malalas.' 

The earliest Greek authority for the Serug tradition seems to be not 
Eusebius, as Malalas would have it; nor Eustathius of Antioch (+360), 
for the Comm. in Hexameron is spurious; but perhaps Epiphanius 
(+403), who says in the preface to his Adv. Haereses (Migne P. G. 14, 
col. 138): xai npéaro cis dvOpwrovs 7 cidSwAoXartpeia Te Kal 6 “EAAnvicps, 
ws 7 €AOoica eis jas ydous wepiéxer (Petau’s note here is misleading). 
Professor Burkitt tells me that in /udilees (= ‘ Leptogenesis’) xi 6f it 
is stated that idolatry began in the days of Serug, and also that Serug 
himself was an idolater: but this part of /udilees is only extant in 
Ethiopic. 

The mistake of ‘Japhet’ for ‘Shem’ appears first in Malalas?: it 
may have come to him from his unknown authority ; for he himself has 
Serug’s descent right at an earlier point (p. 16), where he is following 
the LXX account as given in Euseb. Chron. 

We may now bring together the principal points of our enquiry. 

(1) Whatever may be the element of historical fact in the legend of 
St Catharine we cannot at present trace her story back beyond the 
ignorant and ill-written passion which M. Viteau has printed from 
cod. FPalatin. 4 in the Vatican Library, a manuscript ascribed to 
*saec. x-xi’. The passion is here entitled Maprijpuov ris dyias Aixarte- 
pivas THS éxBipyALov Kal propos ( poetae et oratricis, as M. Viteau renders 
it). Though her knowledge of rhetoric, philosophy, and poetry is 
highly extolled, no evidence of it is given in the meagre speeches put 
into her mouth. 

(2) This obvious defect was supplied in two later recensions. One 
of these has been found by M. Viteau in six MSS, the earliest being 
assigned to the tenth century. The speeches here inserted are bom- 
bastic and grotesque. This recension may be neglected. 

(3) Of the other recension yet more MSS are to be found, but again 
none seems to be earlier than the tenth century. Here we have the 
work of a writer of some learning, who presents the saint with two 
quite reasonable discourses. In the first of these arguments are intro- 
duced from Diodorus Siculus and some other historian, and from 
Plutarch: while in the second, replying to a rhetorician who has 
quoted from Homer and Orpheus, the saint quotes not only from these 
poets, but also from Sophocles and Plato, and from Apollo himself, 
‘bard and god’. 


1 It is to be noted that the Orphic verses quoted by St Catharine are also in 
Malalas, and are there said to be derived from the chronographer Timotheus. 
? It is found also in Suidas (end of the tenth century). 
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(4) Finally we have a literary revision of this clever piece of work in 
the text preserved to us by the Metaphrast. 

(5) This latest text of the passion has been very freely used by the 
writer of the romance of Barlaam and Joasaph, who has not only 
adopted considerable portions of St Catharine’s speeches, but has again 
and again taken over details of the narrative in framing his own story. 

(6) Of the passages cited by the writer of the third recension not less 
than five have been drawn either from the great chronological compila- 
tion of John Malalas, or from some similar compilation (possibly that 
of Timotheus) which lay behind his work. The two attributed to 
Plato and Apollo are found in the Oxford collection of ypyopot xai 
GeoAroyia printed by Bentley in his notes on Malalas.' 

Some literary questions of considerable importance are raised by the 
facts thus newly brought to light. The romance of Barlaam and” 
Joasaph has commonly been attributed to St John of Damascus 
(tc. 757). But Krumbacher (yz. Litteraturgesch. ed. 2 [1897], p. 888) 
has declared that it can no longer be assigned to his authorship. He 
places it a full century earlier, and regards it as the work of a Greek 
monk, writing in Palestine, probably at the monastery of St Sabas, in 
the first half of the seventh century. Will it be possible to maintain 
this position now that it has been shewn that the author has made 
copious use of the final recension of the passion of St Catharine which 
is preserved to us in the collection of the Metaphrast, and that the 
previous recension of that passion, which introduced the citations from 
Diodorus and others, was indebted to John Malalas or one of his 
predecessors who wrote probably not earlier than the sixth century? 
This is a question for our modern students of Byzantine literature. 
The answer can only come from those who can speak with authority on 
the materials and methods of the Metaphrast. 

The hypothesis which Dr Rendel Harris has so attractively put 
before us—that the speeches assigned to St Catharine contain the 
disiecta membra of a lost Apology of the second century—may not 
survive discussion. But we cannot close this investigation without 
once again recognizing the service he has rendered and the stimulus 
he has given by his discovery of another of the various sources used by 
the author of the famous Christian romance. 


1 Harris Joc. cit. p. 20f. The substitution of the name of the Sibyl for that of 
Plato is one of the changes made by Cath. M. Compare the correction of Xe:pov7- 
o.os as the description of Plutarch [Xepovqaros Mal.) into Xatpaveds in Cath. M. 
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THE QUARTODECIMAN QUESTION. 


AN immense cloud of dust has been raised over the Paschal Question. 
Or rather, over the Paschal Questions: for one source of the bewilder- 
ment has been the treatment of distinct questions as though they were 
one and the same. It is perhaps still necessary to repeat that in the 
ante-Nicene period there were at least three distinct Paschal Questions. 
Of the four familiar incidents—the conversation between St Polycarp 
and Anicetus of Rome in the middle of the 2nd cent. (Eus. Z. £. 
iv 14 § 1, v 24 § 16 sq.); the discussion at Laodicea in the sixties of 
the century (2d. iv 26 § 3, vi 13 § 9); the serious dispute between the 
Asian and.some neighbouring churches on the one side and the rest of 
the Church on the other in the last decade of the 2nd cent. (#. v 23- 
25); and the divergences in usage which the Nicene Council discussed 
and attempted to reconcile (Eus. V. C. iii 14, 18-20; Socr. H. Z.i 9)? 
—of these incidents, only the first and the third are concerned with the 
same question, and even that has lately been disputed. This is the 
‘Quartodeciman Question ’, the question, that is, as between the Asian 
observance of the Pascha on the 14th day of the first moon of the year, 
and the observance of it on the following Sunday, which was the usage 
of the rest of the Church ; and it is this question only with which the 
present Note is concerned. Of the other two incidents: the Laodicene 
dispute, for all we know about it, may have meant little more than 
a difference over a point of exegesis, as to whether the Last Supper was 
the Passover or not; and anyhow the dispute was an internal one as 
between the Asian Quartodecimans themselves and did not concern the 
Church at large ; while the difficulty treated of at Nicaea was the local 
differences in the date at which Easter was kept in any year, resulting 
from different methods of calculating which was the first month and the 
Paschal moon. 

In treating of the Quartodeciman Question the earlier of modern 
ecclesiastical historians, the Centuriators and Baronius, content them- 
selves with quoting Eusebius’s account without comment. In the 
17th cent. Natalis Alexander and Tillemont summarize Eusebius in their 
own words, Alexander apparently, and Tillemont explicitly, understand- 
ing Eusebius’s account in what seems to be its most natural sense.” 

* Duchesne ‘ La question de la Paque au Concile de Nicée’ in Rev. des questions 
historiques xxviii (1880) ; Origines du culte chrétien pp. 226 sqq. 

2 Nat. Alexander Selecta hist. eccl. capita saec. ii pars prima, Paris 1667, Diss. v 


- art. ii; Tillemont Mémoires, 1699, Saint Victor art. ii p. 172. 
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And Tillemont’s interpretation is the more significant because he had 
before him a different interpretation. For the Jesuit Gabriel Daniel 
had proposed that the Quartodeciman observance of the ‘14th day’ 
was a commemoration of the Passion, not of the Resurrection. Tille- 
mont in an appended note considered Daniel’s arguments and adhered 
to his own interpretation.’ From this time onwards, for two centuries 
and a quarter, discussion has been reopened from time to time without 
final result. But it is, I suppose, since F. C. Baur’s use of a certain 
view of the Quartodeciman position as a count against the Joannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel that the question has been discussed 
most frequently and at length ; and a bewildering volume of theories 
and assumptions has been proposed. The last of these discussions is 
that of Dr Carl Schmidt in an excursus of 150 pages appended to his 
edition of the Zfistola Apostolorum in Texte und Untersuchungen xiiii 
(1919) pp. 577-725. In the present Note I am venturing to suggest 
that the whole matter is not quite so complicated and difficult as from 
the many discussions of it it may appear to be, and to question some at 
least of Dr Schmidt’s conclusions. 

The occasion of Dr Schmidt’s excursus is this. On various grounds 
he assigns the Zfésto/a to Asia as its place of origin and to 160-170 as 
its date. If this is right, the document springs from a Quartodeciman 
milieu, and if it can be shewn to imply the Quartodeciman position, his 
conclusion as to its date and provenance is confirmed. But in the 
course of the Zfistola (pp. 52-55) our Lord, after the Resurrection, is 
reptesented as commanding the Apostles after the Ascension to observe 
a memorial (or a day of memorial) of His Death ; and He tells them that 
at the Passover one of them will be thrown into prison for His Name’s 
‘sake, and there will grieve that he cannot keep the Passover with the 
rest ; but that He will send His power in the form of an angel, who will 
open the doors of the prison; and the prisoner will join the other 
Apostles and keep vigil with them until cockcrow. When the Memorial 
is finished and the Agape is over, he will be thrown once more into 
prison until he comes forth again and preaches what the Lord has com- 
manded. Dr Schmidt’s excursus aims at shewing that this describes 
Quartodeciman usage. And his theory is that the writer of the Zpisto/a 
is defending and justifying that usage: in putting the command into 
our Lord’s mouth, he is appealing behind the apostolic tradition, which, 
since both sides in the Quartodeciman Question laid claim to it each in 
support of its own usage, left the question insoluble. How far there is 


1 Tillemont ibid. Note I sur Saint Victor Pape. Daniel’s Dissertation (which 
I have not seen) is referred to by Mosheim and Hefele as in his collected works, 
Recueil de divers ouvrages &c., Paris 1724; but it was written many years before, 
since Tillemont died in 1698. 
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anything peculiarly Quartodeciman in the description of the Paschal 
usage will perhaps appear lower down. As to the theory, it is ingenious, 
but surely as precarious as it is ingenious. It is quite possible that the 
writer had no controversial purpose at all; and if he had, it is surely at 
least as likely that it related to the dispute at Laodicea, which happened 
in the very decade to which Dr Schmidt assigns the Zisto/a, and that 
possibly, however obscurely, he was defending the view that the Last 
Supper was a Passover. 

In considering the Quartodeciman Question, there are three questions 
which may be asked. I. What was the Pascha? II. In what sense 
did the Quartodecimans ‘observe the 14th day’? III. What did their 
observance mean? what did it commemorate ? 


I. 


The Paschal observance, in the most general sense, consisted of 
a Fast followed by a Feast. There were differences, local and perhaps 
also as between individuals, in the duration of the Fast: some fasted 
one day, some two, some forty hours, others more days than two.! 
That is to say, in terms of the Catholic* observance, apparently, some 


‘fasted only on Saturday, the Great Sabbath; some on Friday and 


Saturday, by the ‘superposition’ or ‘continuation’ of the usual Friday 
station or half-fast on to the Saturday; others from the meal which 
followed the Friday half-fast till after the Liturgy and Communion on 
Sunday morning, approximately forty hours ; and others again added 
more or fewer of the 4 weekdays preceeding Friday. In the course of 
the 3rd and the early 4th centuries the 6 days’ fast came to bevery generally 
adopted (7 Meyddn ‘EfSouds, Hebdomada maior, Hebd. authentica), 
Friday and Saturday being a continuous fast, the other days less 
rigorously observed.’ The following Feast was of 50 days, the spatium 
latissimum * of the Pentecoste, during which no fasts were observed and 
the faithful did not kneel at prayer: in fact, a period of 50 continuous 
Sundays.° 

This then being the nature of the Paschal observance in its broadest 
sense, the Pascha in its most specific sense is, I conceive, the point of 


1S, Iren. ap. Eus, H. E. v 24. 

2 I use ‘Catholic’ as contrasted with ‘ Quartodeciman ’ only for convenience and 
not as reflecting on the orthodoxy of the Asians, which no one impugns, and 
Hippolytus and Epiphanius explicitly vindicate. 

3S. Dion. Al. Ep, ad Basilidem; Didaskalia v 14 § 17; S. Ath. Festal Epp.; Ap. 
Const. v 13 § 20; S. Epiph. Expos, fid. 22. 

* Tertull, de Bapt. 19, where surely Jatissimum, not laetissimum, must be right. 


5 S. Iren. ap. [Justin] Quaestiones 115; Tertull. de Bapt. 19, de Cor. 3, de Idol. 14, 
de Orat., 18. 
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transition between these two periods of fast and feast, viz. the Vigil,' 
which in the Catholic usage occupied the Saturday-Sunday night, 
observed by the faithful in church, with the so//emnia Paschae (Tert. de 
Uxore ii 4), a prolonged missa catechumenorum followed by the baptism 
and confirmation of the competents and closing with the Liturgy and 
Communion. And it is a valuable point in the Zfistola Apostolorum, 
if Dr Schmidt has placed and dated it aright, that it carries back the 
evidence for the Paschal Vigil some 30 years, the earliest witness 
for it hitherto having been Tertullian (7d#d.), and shews that it was in 
use in Asia. Since in the Catholic rite the Vigil began on the Saturday 
night, it was natural that the name Pascha should come to be extended 
to the whole day ; and this is the case in Tertullian, for whom Pascha 
seems to mean Easter Even.? Later on it was extended backwards 
and forwards ; backwards to all the ferias of the Great Week (76 Iao-ya, 
7 ‘EBdopas rot Macya, Septimana paschalis), and forwards to the Sunday, 
Easter day ; and this latter came to be the common use of the title. 
The modern Nestorians apply it in particular to Maundy Thursday. 
But I can recall no case of its application to Good Friday in particular ; 
and the distinction of racya oravpwoiov (Good Friday) and racya 
dvacrdoipov (Easter Day), which is quoted by Suicer (s.v. Idoya) from 
Vossius and has frequently been used since, is, for all I have ever seen 
to the contrary, an invention of Vossius himself. 

It is to be noted that, except in point of time—the Saturday—-Sunday 
night of the Catholic observance being that following the 14th day of 
the moon, the historical date of the Passion—there is in this observance 
no realism ; it is no reproduction of the successive events of the Passion 
and the Resurrection on the several days of their occurrence. In parti- 
cular, except in so far as in some churches Friday was fasted, there is no 
Good Friday, and still less a Maundy Thursday or a Palm Sunday. 
The commemoration, whatever its content might be, was confined to the 
rite of the Vigil. Nor, so far as I know, is there any reference to Good 
Friday until we find it towards the end of the 4th cent. in Jerusalem, 
the original home and fountain-head of all this type of realism, where so 
far as possible all the events of the Gospel, from Palm Sunday to Low 
Sunday, are commemorated, in some degree dramatically, at their 
proper times and places, and Good Friday is already marked by the 
Veneration of the Cross, and the ‘Three Hours’. But this was, so 
far, unique, and it was a long time before the system was partially 


1 Avavunrépevars, mavvuyis Eus. H. E. ii 17 § 21, vi 9 § 2, 34, V. C.iv 57: Didaskalia 
V 19: pervigilium Lactant. Jnsét. vii 19. 

2 de Ieiun. 13 sq., de Orat. 14. 

$ Aetheria Peregrinatio. The Friday rite implied in Sozom.H.£, vii 19 § 9 is 
Palestinian. 
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accepted all over Christendom. It is significant that it is not till she 
comes to the Vigil that Aetheria notes anything as already familiar to 
herself and her sisters, and therefore refrains from describing it, except 
for one local detail; while hitherto all has been described as if new 
and unfamiliar. St Leo preaches the Passion only on Sunday and 
Wednesday, and makes no allusion to Friday ; and there are very few 
patristic sermons belonging to Good Friday.’ It is difficult, in fact, to 
say when a rite was attached to Friday; and when it was, in Rome 
it was probably identical with that of the preceding Wednesday, except 
in respect of the particular Scriptures used. The developement was of 
course inevitable ; and no doubt the germ of it is to be seen in the local 
Friday fast of the znd cent. and in Tertullian’s use of Parasceve (de 
Jeiun. 14) as the name of the day ; but it was certainly not yet any such 
day as the later Church became familiar with, nor is it mentioned in 
relation to the Quartodeciman Question, except incidentally as implied 
in the local two days’ fast. If this is so, writers like Neander, Hefele, 
Duchesne, and Dr Schmidt are not justified in laying down at the 
outset that the Church at large, as distinguished from the Quarto- 
decimans, celebrated the Passion on Friday. 


II. 


The Pascha proper being the celebration of the Vigil, the Paschal 
Question with which we are concerned may be defined as the question 
how the date of the Vigil was to be adjusted to the one realistic con- 
sideration which conditioned it—viz. the date of the full moon. And 
we know that the Church in general adjusted it to the Sunday which 
followed the full moon, keeping the Vigil on Saturday—Sunday night; 
whereas the Quartodecimans adjusted it to the day of the full moon 
itself. But how exactly? 

The original authorities we possess are two. 

1. St Hippolytus, who has a chapter on the Quartodecimans in the 
Philosophumena (viii 18); and here he is followed by Epiphanius. 
He also treated of them in the Syntagma, of which we possess only 
a single fragment of half a dozen lines in the Paschal Chronicle (preface) ; 
and again in the de Pascha of which only a single fragment (#id.) has 
survived. 

2. Eusebius (#7. Z. v 23-25), who had before him the dossier of the 
controversy, including the decisions of the Councils which considered 
the question, and the correspondence of St Irenaeus and other bishops 


1 Certainly not S. Chrys. Hom. in Coemeterio et de Cruce, in spite of Montfaucon ; 


see § 3. There is one sermon of St Augustine assigned to Good Friday, none of 
St Leo. 


2 See Duchesne Origines du culte chretien, p. 224. 
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on the crisis, some of which he quotes verbatim. Eusebius is followed 
by Socrates (#7. £. v 22), who refers to him for details, and apparently 
also by Theodoret ( Haer. fad. iii 4), whose few lines tell us nothing that 
he might not have derived from Eusebius, though he repeats it in a form 
which is significant for our purpose. 

In one respect these two groups of authorities differ from each other. 
For whereas Eusebius and his followers describe, not only the Quarto- 
deciman idiosyncrasy, but also the contrasted Catholic usage, which 
helps to define the Quartodeciman (though in the case of Socrates 
I suspect that the definition is mistaken) ; Hippolytus, with Epiphanius, 
describes only the Quartodeciman usage, and that in quite general terms 
(though here Epiphanius, too, has perhaps misunderstood his authority). 

To begin with Eusebius: his summary of the question (7. Z. v 23) 
is as follows :— 

‘When no small question was raised because the dioceses of all Asia, 
on the alleged ground of an ancient tradition, were of opinion that they 
ought to observe the 14th day of the moon at the saving feast of the 
Pascha, on which day the Jews were commanded to sacrifice the sheep, 
holding that by all means it is on this day that they ought to bring 
their fastings to an end, on whatever day of the week it might fall ; 
whereas it was not the custom with the churches of all the rest of the 
world to celebrate the feast after this sort, since they observed the 
custom which by apostolic tradition had held good hitherto, to the effect 
that it was not fitting to end the fasts on any other day than that of the 
Resurrection of our Saviour’—this is the protasis of the portentous 
sentence ; the apodosis proceeds : ‘so, synods and meetings of bishops 
were assembled and all with one consent communicated by letter to the 
[faithful] everywhere an ecclesiastical decree to the effect that the 
mystery of the Lord’s Resurrection from the dead should never be 
celebrated on any other day than the Sunday and that it is on this day 
only that we should observe the ending of the Paschal fasts.’ 

There are here three main statements, viz. that of the Quartodeciman 
usage, that of the general usage, and that of the consentient decisions 
of the councils. . 

The first and third of these statements consist of two component 
clauses, one as to the day observed, the other as to the ending’ of the 
fast. But the middle statement has only a single clause, relating only 
to the ending of the fast, while the day observed is left to be understood. 

The three main statements are obviously parallel to one another. 
The first and third are parallel clause by clause ; but the parallelism 
between the first and second and that between the second and third are 
formally lopsided through the absence of a first clause in the second 
statement. 
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The relation of the statements can be tabulated thus : 


Quartodeciman usage. General usage. Conciliar decrees. 

1. The r4thdayob- .... . . . ~ Sunday to be observed. 
served. 

2. Fastended onthe Fast ended on Sunday. Fast to be ended on 
14th. Sunday. 


As for the missing clause in the second column, I conceive that it 
will not be disputed that if Eusebius had inserted it, it would have been 
to the effect that all the Church, except the churches of Asia and some 
of their neighbours, ‘observed the Sunday’. And it follows that, 
according to Eusebius, in respect both of the day observed and of the 
ending of the fast, the Sunday in the one use and the 14th day of 
the moon in the other are simply parallel the one to the other: what 
Sunday is to the general observance, the r4th day of the moon is to the 
Quartodeciman. 

But there are three points in Eusebius’s statement which at first sight 
may appear to be ambiguous and have in fact occasioned different inter- 
pretations of his meaning. 

(a) He relates that the Councils decreed that ‘the mystery of the 
Lord’s Resurrection should be celebrated only on Sunday ’, while of the 
Quartodecimans he says that ‘at the saving feast of the Pascha the 14th 
day of the moon was observed’. Whether this difference of expression 
implies any difference in the significance of the days—as Dr Schmidt 
(p. 379) puts it, ‘Dort Passah, hier Ostern!’—will perhaps become 
clearer as we proceed. Meanwhile, to me at least, the run of the 
sentences suggests that the emphasis is laid on ‘the 14th day of 
the moon’ and ‘Sunday’, while on the rest there is no stress; so that 
to observe the ‘feast of the Pascha’ and to ‘celebrate the mystery of 
the Resurrection’ are only two ways of saying the same thing, and the 
variation is only rhetorical. And I do not know that any one has 
suggested that elsewhere Eusebius even hints that there. was any 
distinction in point of observance or of meaning between the Sunday 
of the one usage and ‘the 14th day’ of the other. 

(4) What is meant by ‘the ending of the fasts’ on a given day (ras 
Tov dovriav érAvoas roveioOa, Tas vnoTteias érAver Oat, TOV VyoTELeY pv- 
AdrrecOar ras érAvoes)? Does it mean that the day was partially 
fasted and the fast was discontinued at some time in the course of the 
day ? or that the day was not fasted at all? By most modern writers 
it appears to be interpreted, in so far as it refers to the Quartodeciman 
usage, in the first sense. I cannot supply any pertinent mgt in 
Greek ': but in English at least if we say that we ‘ discontinue’ or ‘give 


1 The Festal Epistles of St Athanasius and St Cyril are useless for this purpose 
because they specify a point in the day at which the fast is to cease ance «aTa- 
navew), viz. late in the evening (Sa0eiq éorépq). 
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up’ or ‘drop’ this or that on a certain day, unless some moment in the 
day is specified or obviously implied, we mean that we do not do the 
thing at all on that day, not that we do it for a part of the day and then 
stop. If I say I give up fires on May 15, I mean that I do not light 
them at all on that day and onwards, not that I light them on the morn- 
ing of the 15th and let them go out in the course of the day. So in 
Latin, St Augustine’s ‘post quem diem [paschalem] per dies quinqua- 
ginta ieiunia relaxamus ’ (.Serm. ccx 2) means that we do not fast for any 
part of any of the days; and still more unambiguously, the 27th canon 
of the first Council of Orleans, ‘ Rogationes, id est litanias, ante Ascen- 
sionem Domini ab omnibus ecclesiis placuit celeLrari, ita ut praemissum 
triduanum ieiunium in dominicae Ascensionis festivitate solvatur ’ (Bruns 
Canones ii p. 165), means that we are to fast on the three Rogation 
Days and are not to fast on Ascension Day. But in fact there is surely 
no real ambiguity in Eusebius; for he says of the 14th day of the 
Quartodeciman usage precisely what he says of the Sunday of the general 
usage ; and since in the latter case we know that his words mean that 
the day was a feast and not a fast, it is impossible to suppose that, in 
reference to the Quartodecimans, they mean that their day was even 
a half-fast. 

(c) Eusebius says that the Church in general, apart from the Quarto- 
decimans, thought it fitting ‘to end the fasts’ on no other day than 
‘that of the Resurrection of our Saviour’ (ri trys *Avacracews Tov 
Swripos 7pav jpépav), and this phrase has by some writers been taken 
not to be merely a rhetorical periphrasis, natural in the context, for 
‘Sunday’, but to mean ‘ Zaséey Sunday’. If this were so, it would 
obviously be implied that the Sunday as the celebration of the Resur- 
rection was common to the two usages, and the difference between 
them was only that, whereas the Church at large fasted up to the Vigil 
and then observed the Sunday, the Quartodecimans discontinued their 
fast on the 14th of the moon, for whatever exact reason, and then, if 
the 14th did not fall on Saturday or Sunday, either resumed the fast on 
the 15th and continued it till Saturday,’ or, without fasting, simply 
waited for Sunday, to celebrate the Resurrection. But if so, why 
should Eusebius represent the Councils as ruling that ‘the mystery of 
the Lord’s Resurrection should never be celebrated on any other day 
than Sunday’? If the Quartodecimans were not in fact celebrating the 
Resurrection on some other day than Sunday, this negatively expressed 
decision seems to be gratuitous and unintelligible. 

I conclude, therefore, that according to the account of Eusebius— 
and Eusebius had before him at least the principal documents relating 
to the controversy, and, if he was wrong in his account, we know very 
1 So Mosheim Commentaries (Eng. tr. London 1813) ii p. 379. 
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little about the matter and it is of little use to discuss it—according to 
the account of Eusebius, as the churches in general first fasted for a day 
or more, and then observed the Paschal Vigil on the Saturday—Sunday 
night following the 14th day of the moon and so began the seven festal 
weeks of the Pentecoste ; so the Asians and their neighbours kept their 
fast, of whatever length, and then observed the Vigil on the night of the 
13th—14th of the moon and began their Pentecoste. In other words, 
the two usages differed in point of date, as between the 14th of the 
moon and the following Sunday, but were otherwise identical. 

As for Hippolytus: his notice of the Quartodecimans in Philoso- 
phumena (viii 18), to the effect that they maintain that the Pascha ought 
to be observed ‘on the 14th day of the 1st month, according to the 
prescription of the Law, on whatever day of the week it falls’, is so 
general that at first sight it would appear to be consistent, not only with 
Eusebius’s account, but with any possible interpretation of the situation. 
But in the fragment of the Syntagma preserved in the Paschal Chronicle, 
Hippolytus cites an opponent, apparently a Quartodeciman who held 
that the Last Supper was a Passover, as saying, ‘At that time Christ 
kept the Passover on the day on which He suffered: therefore I also 
must do as the Lord did’: and this implies that the speaker reckoned 
the day as from sunset to sunset, and not as from midnight to midnight, 
since only so would the Last Supper and the Passion fall on the same 
day. Thus the r4th day includes the night of the 13th-14th of the 
moon : and if the ‘ 14th day’ is used in the same sense in the Phz#loso- 
phumena, the account there given agrees simply with that of Eusebius. 
The fragment of the de Pascha has nothing to the present purpose and 
refers only to Hippolytus’s rejection of the view that the Last Supper 
was the Passover. 

But it has been already suggested that Epiphanius who follows Hip- 
polytus, and Socrates who follows Eusebius, have both misunderstood 
their authorities. 

In the soth article of the Panarium ‘ Against the Quartodecimans’ 
Epiphanius treats, not very lucidly, of two groups of people. The first 
are apparently the original Quartodecimans ; and here he merely repro- 
duces Hippolytus, only adding that the Quartodecimans ‘keep one day’. 
The other group (érepo 3¢ é€ airav), apparently Epiphanius’s con- 
temporaries, were not Quartodecimans of the original type at all, but 
kept a fixed Pascha on March 25, which according to the Acts of Pilate 
was the date of the Passion, and consequently the day of the solar year 
on which the 14th of the moon happened to fall in the year of the 
Passion. ‘But Epiphanius’s argument, such as it is, is apparently 
directed against the two groups in common; and it is quite possible 
that he confuses them and attributes to the original Quartodecimans 
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what was only true, if so it was, of the later group. Consequently when 
he says of the original Quartodecimans that ‘once a year they keep the 
Passover for one day’, viz. the 14th of the moon, and later on in arguing 
against both groups implies that both of them fasted on the day observed, 
it is possible that he is attributing to the Quartodecimans of the 2nd 
cent. what was only true of his contemporary quasi-Quartodecimans. 
But however this may be, for Epiphanius the association of rd Ideya is 
with the Paschal fas?, the Great Week (/anar. Ixxv 6, lxx 12), and the 
argument of his article ‘ Against the Quartodecimans’, so far as it affects 
the character of the Paschal observance, is wholly concerned with the 
fast." When therefore he found Hippolytus saying that the Quarto- 
decimans observed the Pascha on the 14th day of the moon it was quite 
natural that he should suppose that the 14th day was the Quartodeciman 
fast, and that the Asians ‘kept the Pascha for one day’ only, i.e. 
observed only one day of fasting, instead of the 6 days observed in 
Epiphanius’s own time. 

In the other group of authorities, led by Eusebius, Socrates (H. £. 
v 22) describes the Quartodecimans as ‘ observing the 14th and ignoring 
the Saturday’, thus understanding Eusebius to mean that the Quarto- 
deciman 14th of the moon corresponded, not to Easter Day, but to 
Easter Even, the Great Sabbath. That it is possible to understand, or 
to misunderstand, Eusebius in this sense, seems plain from the fact that 
most modern writers on the subject seem so to have understood, or 
misunderstood, him, in so far as they have placed the specific Paschal 
observance of the Quartodecimans on the night of the r4th-r5th of the 
moon instead of on that of the 13th-14th. But Socrates’s interpreta- 
tion of Eusebius can be explained in the same way as Epiphanius’s 
interpretation of Hippolytus: +6 Ildoxa immediately suggested to him 
the Great Sabbath, on the evening of which the great Paschal observance 
began ; and if he nowhere calls the Saturday simply ro Ideya, yet he 
says of those who ignored the Nicene synodical letter that ‘they 
observed the Sabbath of the Feast, but differed as touching the month’ 
(v 22), and in describing the practice of Sabbatius the Novatian he says 
that he ‘fasted and then by keeping vigil (vuxrepevwy) celebrated the 
accustomed day of the Sabbath’ (v 2). 

But Theodoret, if he is following Eusebius, does not so understand 
him. He says of the Quartodeeimans (Haer. fad. iii) that ‘they say 
that the Evangelist John, preaching in Asia, taught them to celebrate 
the feast of the Pascha on the 14th of the moon; and wrongly under- 
standing the apostolic tradition they do not wait for the day of the 
Lord’s Resurrection, but celebrate the memorial of the Passion some- 

1 Dr Schmidt (p. 635) attributes this, not to a mistake on Epiphanius’s part, but 
to an ‘Advokatenkniff’! Surely not a very plausible ‘trick’. 
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times on Tuesday, sometimes on Thursday, sometimes on Saturday, or 
however it may fall out’. On the language of this passage something 
will be said lower down; for the moment it is enough to note that, 
according to Theodoret, in observing the 14th of the moon the Quarto- 
decimans fail to wait—not for the Saturday—but for the Sunday. The 
Quartodeciman 14th corresponds to the Catholic Easter Day. 

I have not read more than a fraction of the modern discussions of 
the Paschal Question: but I gather that most writers have reached 
a conclusion very different from this. In particular, there seems to be 
a very general agreement that the Quartodecimans fasted on the 14th 
day of the moon and celebrated their specific Paschal observance, the 
Eucharist, on the evening of that day. These writers, that is, accept as 
true of the original Quartodecimans Epiphanius’s statement about his 
second group, that ‘they keep the same one day and fast the same one 
day and celebrate the Mysteries’. Dr Carl Schmidt, with the help of 
his new datum, the Epistola Apostolorum, has elaborated this representa- 
tion in some respects, and has proposed a very clean-cut reconstruction 
of the Quartodeciman observance. 

His reconstruction, as I understand it, is this. The Asian Quarto- 
decimans began their ‘ day’ abruptly on the 14th of the moon, reckoned 
apparently as from midnight to midnight. They fasted on the day till 
3 o'clock in the afternoon, the time of our Lord’s Death, or till 
6 o'clock, the hour of His Burial. Then perhaps they broke their 
fast ; and later on they assembled for a vigil which lasted till cockcrow 
the next morning, being concluded by the Eucharist and the Agape; 
and with this all was ended. There was no Easter. 

This representation includes three main points: (1) The Quarto- 
decimans observed only one day without preface or sequel, without, that 
is, either preliminary fast or subsequent festal season ; (2) This day was 
mainly a fast ; (3) It was followed by a Vigil. 

1. (a) ‘Only one day was observed.’ In so far as this is concluded 
from Epiphanius’s ‘they keep the Pascha for one day’, it is surely 
a mistake, since, as I have already pointed out, Epiphanius is speaking, 
not of the Quartodeciman observance as a whole, but only of the fast 
of one day as contrasted with the Catholic six days. But Dr Schmidt 
(p. 582), if I rightly understand him, finds the ‘ only one day’ also in 
the words of the letter of Polycrates (Eus. H.Z. v 24 § 2) iypeis otv 
dpadwovpyntov dyopev tiv jpepav, pyre tpootlévres, pyre adaipovpevor, 
apparently understanding the last words to mean ‘neither adding 
other days nor curtailing the observance of the day itself’. But may 
not the words equally well or better be regarded as a stereotyped 
conventional phrase meaning something like ‘without making any 
change’ and so merely explaining dpadwvpyyrov and anticipating pydev 
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mapexBaivovres below (§ 6): ‘We keep the day untampered with, as 
we always have done, neither more nor less’? Dr Schmidt him- 
self (p. 583) disallows an interpretation proposed by Drews on the 
ground that the words are ‘nothing more than a literary phrase’— 
a ground which seems equally valid against his own interpretation. In 
the absence of other evidence for the single-day observance, the three 
words of Polycrates, of doubtful interpretation, are scarcely sufficient to 
outweigh what Eusebius implies to the contrary. For (4) that the 
Quartodecimans observed a preliminary fast, before the 14th, is, as we 
have seen, implied in Eusebius’s statement that they ‘ brought their fasts 
to an end’ on that day (pp. 260 sq. above). (¢) Those who hold that the 
Asian ‘14th day’ corresponded to the Catholic Good Friday, assumed 
to be primitive, differ among themselves as to when the Quartodecimans 
kept their Easter, or else give it up as an insoluble question: e.g. 
Duchesne says ‘Comment, aprés cela, les Asiates s’arrangeaient-ils pour 
féter la Résurrection? Lui consacraient-ils le surlendemain du 14 ou 
le dimanche suivant? en faisaient-ils méme une commémoration 
spéciale? Nous n’en savons rien’ (Hist. anc. de [église i p. 287). 
Dr Schmidt maintains boldly that they did not keep an Easter at all. 
But, as we have seen, according to Eusebius the Councils all alike 
decreed that ‘the mystery of the Lord’s Resurrection should never be 
kept on any day but the Sunday’. They countered the Quartodeciman 
practice, that is, by decreeing, not that Easter should be kept, but that 
it should not be kept otherwise than on Sunday. The celebration of 
the Resurrection is taken for granted ; the only question is as to the 
date of it. 

2. The view that the 14th day was fasted until the afternoon or the 
evening results from the combination of the @ priori assumption that 
the day, being historically that of the Lord’s Passion, could not be 
a feast (of which something will be said below) and of Epiphanius’s 
assertion that it was a fast (which we have seen reason to believe to be 
a mistake) with Eusebius’s assurance that the Quartodecimans ‘ brought 
their fast to an end’ on the 14th, understood, mistakenly, to mean that 
they ended the fast late in the course of the 14th day. 

3. ‘The day was concluded by a vigil.’ But this would mean a very 
curious day, and one quite unexampled, so far as I know. For the 
Vigil, as we know it, is always the beginning, not the end, of a day or 
a period ; and it may be supposed that the vigil-system is founded on the 
conception of the day as beginning at sunset, and presupposes it. The 
ancient great Catholic Vigils, of Epiphany, Easter, Pentecost, however 
in current language they may be spoken of as occurring on the night of 
the previous day, belong to, and are the inauguration of, the feasts them- 
selves. When Athanasius’s church was attacked by Syrianus and his 
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Arians on the February night of 356, he was keeping vigil with his 
people because there was to be a synaxis on the morrow (ist. Ar. 81; 
Apol. ad Const. 25; de Fuga 24). The Mecovuxrixdv, Vigiliae nocturnae, 
of Divine Service represents the ascetic and monastic daily vigil, and is 
not the last, but the first of the Canonical Hours, or rather the third, 
since the day begins with Vespers followed by Compline. But it is 
unnecessary to labour ‘this point.’ It seems to me that the very 
existence of the Vigil shews that the Quartodeciman ‘day’ cannot have 
been such as Dr Schmidt describes it to have been. 


III 


What did the Quartodecimans mean by their observance? What did 
their ‘day’ commemorate ? 

For it is quite commonly contended or assumed by modern writers 
that the Quartodeciman Pascha meant something different from the 
Catholic Pascha. It was a mere heritage from Judaism, a continuation 
of the Passover, without any definite Christian meaning; or it was 
a commemoration of the Last Supper and the Institution of the 
Eucharist; and so on*: but most generally it is represented, as 
Mgr Batiffol, e.g., conceives it: ‘Pour les Asiates, la féte de Paques 
était anniversaire de la mort du Christ; pour les autres, l’anniversaire 
de sa résurrection’ (L’Eglise naissante p. 267). Dr Schmidt accepts 
this view in its most definite and exclusive shape. For him the Quarto- 
deciman 14th day was the commemoration of the Death of the Lord 
and of Redemption therein completed (described as the Pauline and 
Johannine doctrine), without regard to the Resurrection.® 

Apart from any @ friori assumption which may influence his view, 
Dr Schmidt rests his conclusion chiefly on two passages from ancient 
authors, by which he illustrates the language of the Zpistola Apostolorum 
in order to shew that it implies the Quartodeciman usage. 

The passages in question are these. 

1. In a fragment of his de Pascha preserved in the preface to the 
Paschal Chronicle, St Peter I of Alexandria reports one Tricentius (who 
appears to be identical with the Crescentius of Epiph. Ixx g) as saying: 
‘ Whether the Jews, mistaken as they are as to the course of the moon, 
keep their Passover’ in one month or another ‘ is a matter of indifference 
to us. For what we are concerned with is nothing else, than to keep 
the commemoration of His Passion, and at this time, as hey delivered it 
to us who from the beginning were eyewitnesses, before ever Egyptians 


! Cp. St Augustine’s remarks in one of his Paschal Vigil sermons (Serm. ccxxi), 
which by their very fancifulness shew how clear and fixed was the conception of 
a vigil as a beginning, not an end. 

2 See Dr Schmidt’s summary of various views, pp. 597 sqq- 8 Ibid. p. 74. 
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became Christians.’ For the Jewish error of calculation is no new 
thing: ‘for it is clear that from the first and before the Coming of 
Christ, they have always done as they do now. And hence it is that 
God said, charging them by the Prophet, And J said, They do alway err 
in their hearts.’ In other words the contention of Tricentius is: ‘It 
does not matter to me and my fellows whether the Jews are right or 
wrong in their calculation as to which is the true Paschal moon in any 
year. They are, in fact and of course, wrong: but then, they always 
were wrong—before the Advent and long before there were any 
Alexandrine Christians to put them right in their astronomy. But it 
remains that our Lord suffered at the Jewish Passover, at the time at 
which it was kept, not at that at which it ought to have been kept. We 
keep it in relation to its actual historical circumstances, not to its ideal 
circumstances.’ Now Dr Schmidt argues that his allusion to ‘ Egyptians’ 
shews that Tricentius was not himself an Egyptian, and concludes, 
not very convincingly, that he was an Asian Quartodeciman. What is 
plain is that, whether an Egyptian or not, he was one of those who 
followed the Jewish and Antiochene computation of the date of the 
Paschal moon, and rejected the Alexandrine. But in the Quarto- 
deciman dispute there was no question of astronomical computations : 
the question was only between the 14th of the moon, however com- 
puted, and the following Sunday. There is therefore no reason what- 
soever to suppose that Tricentius was a Quartodeciman: he merely 
represents the difficulty which was discussed by the Nicene Council. 
Consequently his words are irrelevant to Dr Schmidt’s purpose. 

2. The second of the passages on which Dr Schmidt chiefly relies is 
that already quoted from Theodoret : ®aci tov edayyeAuoriy “Iwavvyy év 
th “Agia xypigavra diddgae aitois ev tH Ww THs ceAnvyS excrehéoat Tod 
Ildoya tiv éopriv: Kaxas 8& thy drootodiKny vevonkdres rapddocw Thy THs 
Kupiaxis “Avacrdcews odk dvapévovow huépay GAA Tore pev Tpiry, Tore 
8& réurry, Tore St caBBatw } Srws dv rixn Traviyupilover tot Tdbous rHv 
pvjpnv: where Dr Schmidt understands that the last words indicate 
that the Quartodeciman Pascha commemorated the Passion as con- 


trasted with the commemoration of the Resurrection in the Catholic 


observance. But it seems to me that these last words merely repeat in 
different language the ém:reAéorat rod Ddoyxa tiv éopryy a few lines above ; 
and that the rhythm of the concluding sentence does not for a moment 
suggest that Theodoret is laying any stress on ravyyupilovor tov Tdbous 
Tiv pvyjpnv, as he would do if he were contrasting the significance of 
the Quartodeciman celebration with another and a different one. 

But that neither the expression of Tricentius (riv dvépynow tod 
IldGovs avrod roveto Oar) nor that of Theodoret (xavyyupiLover trot Tdbous 
tiv pvjpnv) has any peculiar appropriateness as applied to the Quarto- 
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decimans is evident from the fact that it is the customary language of 
the Church at large; and in fact for the ante-Nicene period I do not 
recall any instance of any other way of defining the Paschal com- 
memoration.' Tertullian de Baptismo 19 ‘diem baptismo sollemniorem 
Pascha praestat, cum et Passio Domini, in quam tinguimur, adimpleta 
est’: ps.-Cyprian de Paschae computo 2 ‘in commemorationem Passionis 
Filii Dei Pascha celebramus: Eusebius H. Z. ii 17, describing the 
Paschal Vigil, as [doxyjoes] Suadepdvrws cata tiv Tod cwrnpiov Tdbovs 
éoprny év dovrias Kal Svavuxrepevoeow mpogoyais Te TaV Geiwy Adywv éxredelv 
<liPapev: Vita Constantini iii 18 (ep. Constantini) piav yap éopriy tiv 
THs Hperépas éhevOepias iypepav, tovréot. Tv tov dywrdrov Tabous, 6 
Hperepos mapédwxe Swryp: S. Chrysostom de s. Pentecoste i 1 rod Idoya 
} éoptyn ri BovAcra; tis  iwdOecrs airs; tov Odvarov tod Kupiov xatay- 
ye\Aopev téTe Kal tovré éore 7d Ildoxa: de B. Philogonio 3 <i yap pi 
éréxOn xara odpxa & Xpurris oix av éBarriaOn, dep éoti ra Ocopavia: od 
dv éorgupwOy, Grep éoti rd Idoya: otk Gv rd Ivedpa xaréreupev, Srep 
éoriv 7 Ilevrnxoory: S. Augustine Zp. lv ad Januarium 1 ‘ quaeris quae 
causa sit cur anniversarius dies celebrandae Dominicae Passionis non 
ad eandem redeat anni diem sicut dies qua traditur natus’; and 
Augustine answers by expounding the significance of the Pascha: 
Socrates H. Z. v 22, speculating on the origin of festivals in general 
and of the Pascha in particular, dev érewd prover tas Eopras of avOpwror 
dia. 76 dvieoPar tov Tovwv év avtais, ExacTo. Kata ywpas ds éBovdnOnoav rhv 
pvnpHY TOD cwrnpiodovs Idbous é& Eovs twos éreréXeoay: and the Preface 
of the Roman Paschal Vigil mass (Sacr. Ge/as. I xlv) ‘ Vere dignum 
et iustum est . . . te quidem omni tempore sed in hac potissimum nocte 
gloriosius praedicare quum Pascha nostrum immolatus est Christus’. 
The Catholic Pascha then is the commemoration of the Passion. 
But not only that; it includes also that of the Resurrection ; the one 
commemoration passes over into the other. It is the commemoration 
neither of the Passion nor of the Resurrection, but of both: of ‘ Christ 
Who died, yea rather is risen again’, Who ‘laid down His life in order 
that He might take it again’, Who ‘died for our sins, and was raised for 
our justification’. In short, it is the commemoration of the Redemp- 
tion. Consequently it can be spoken of in three several ways. (a) As 
the celebration of the Passion, as we have just seen : and at Antioch in the 
4th cent., ‘in the public festival when men and women, and just every- 
body, are present in all their multitude at the Great Evening of the 
Pascha’, the Passion according to St Matthew xxvii ‘is read’ (S. Chrys. 
Hom. \xxxvii |Ixxxviii] in Matt. 1). Or (6) as the celebration of the 
Resurrection, ‘the Sacred Night in which the yearly festival in com- 
memoration of the Resurrection of Christ is celebrated’ (Sozomen 


1 Except in what is implied in ‘the celebration of the mystery of the Lord’s 
Resurrection’, p. 260 above. 
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H.£. viii 21); and in Egypt in the 4th cent. the Gospel of the 
Resurrection was read ; ‘for on the evening of that Saturday we hear 
the angel’s message Why seek ye the Living among the dead? He is risen’ 
(S. Ath. Festal Ep. iii 6). Or again (c) as the commemoration of both 
the Passion and the Resurrection. In the West St Leo begins one of 
his Vigil sermons: ‘The lesson from the Gospel, dearly beloved, has 
set before us the whole Paschal Mystery . . . since the text of the 
divinely inspired history has shewn us with what impiety the Lord 
Jesus Christ was betrayed, with what judgement He was doomed, with 
what savagery He was crucified, and with what glory He was raised’ ; 
and he proceeds to preach on the Passion and the Resurrection (Serm, 
Ixx 1). In the East, Theodore of Petra in his Zife of St Theodosius, in 
describing a certain incident which happened on Holy Saturday, says : 
‘it was a feast, and a feast which is the acropolis of all feasts, I mean 
the Pascha, in which the whole Christian world is used to celebrate the 
Death by the Cross and the Burial and also the saving Resurrection of 
the true Resurrection: so, when the Sacred*Night was now at the doors, 
I mean, to use-the words of the Gospel, /ate on the sabbath as it began 
to dawn toward the first day of the week’ and so on ( Vita S. Theodosit, 
ed. Usener, p. 24). And between East and West, Maximinus the Goth 
in his sermon Jn Pentecoste (J. T. S. xvi p. 174) has ‘tertiaque [sc. after 
Christmas and Pentecost] et magna celebratur solemnitas Passionis et 
Resurrectionis eiusdem Domini Salvatoris: hoc sanctum Pascha nomi- 
natur’. See also St Augustine’s exposition alluded to above (Zf. lv 
ad Ianuar. 1). ; 

All this of course is of later date than the Quartodeciman controversy. 
But it is all we have to go upon. Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that any change had come about in the conception of the Paschal 
celebration ; or rather, in so far as any change had happened, it was 
in a direction away from what is implied in these passages. The 
growth of realism represented by the developement of Good Friday and 
Maundy Thursday tended to eliminate the Passion from the com- 
memorations of the Paschal Vigil, so that already in the earliest extant 
Latin ritual books it has but little place, if any at all; and it is the 
same with the printed Greek books. 

And it is the same growth of realism, I suppose, which makes it 
difficult for the modern to adjust his mind to the thought of the 
historical day of the Passion being kept as a festival, as I conceive it 
was by the Asian Quartodecimans. But—‘Christ our Passover was 
sacrificed for us: therefore let us keep festival.’ And this was the 
ancient feeling about the celebration of the Passion, even during the 
fast. ‘Let us therefore keep festival, my brethren, keeping it not 
at all as an occasion of distress and mourning . . . For we do not 
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bring in days of mourning and sorrow, as some consider these of 
the Pascha to be, but we keep festival, being filled with joy and glad- 
ness’ (S. Ath. Festal Ep. xi 13: cp. xiii 7, xx 1, S. Chrys. adv. Jud. 
iii 4, de Cruce et Latronei,iit). For St Leo the Holy Week is the 
Jestivitas dominicae passionis (Serm.\x 1); and he says ‘ But now that 
by the acceptance of weakness His power has been glorified, the Paschal 
solemnity must not be darkened by any grief on the part of the faithful, 
nor must the order of events be recalled with sorrow, since the Lord 
has so used the malice of the Jews that by their criminal purpose has 
been fulfilled the will of the Pitier. And if, when Jsrae/ came out of 
Egypt, the blood of the lamb was the restoration of liberty, and a most 
sacred festivity was held, which by the offering of a beast turned away 
the wrath of the destroyer: how great joys ought to be felt by the 
Christian peoples for whom the Father Almighty spared not His only- 
begotten Son’ (Serm. Wiii 2). 

I have tried, however lamely, to put the case for the older interpreta- 
tion—at any rate Tillemont’s—of the Quartodeciman position. The 
three points in which Dr Schmidt regards the Zpistola Apostolorum as 
supporting his thesis are, I suppose, (1) that the Vigil is on the night of 
the Jewish Passover (14th-15th of the moon): (2) that it is described 
as a commemoration of the Lord’s Death: (3) that the Apostle’s return 
to prison after the Vigil suggests that all was over. The second point 
has been, I think, sufficiently disposed of above; the third is scarcely 
serious. The question that remains, therefore, is whether the apparent 
dating of the Vigil on the night of the r4th—rsth in such a document 
as the Zpistola—even if we assume that the writer had any polemical 
purpose, and was thinking of the Jewish Passover and not really all the 
while of the Christian Pascha—is sufficient to outweigh all that can be 
said for the night of the 13th—14th as that of the Quartodeciman Vigil. 


F. E. BRIGHTMAN. 


THE CODEX BEZAE AND LYONS. 


THE origin of the Codex Bezae remains one of the outstanding 
problems of biblical criticism. We are little nearer a definite solution 
to-day than we were ten years ago, when the present writer ventured— 
perhaps a little more boldly than he would to-day—the theory ‘that the 
Codex Bezae was a provincial product, that it originated in a non- 
Italian centre, that Greek tradition prevailed in that centre, that from 
the time of its execution to about a. D. 800 the Codex was preserved in 
a centre (or centres) where Greek was the literary and ecclesiastical 
language ; and that from about 800 onwards it existed in some western 
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or Latin-writing centre’, &c.’ While much of this must remain mere 
theory, and some of it seems as reasonable to-day as it did when it was 
written, it must be confessed that the objections raised by Mgr Mercati 
against the theory that the MS originated in a Greek-writing centre are 
so weighty and convincing as to render that hypothesis untenable. For 
it is perfectly true, as Mgr Mercati points out,? that the ornamentation 
of the Codex Bezae, the wording of the colophons, the manner of 
abbreviating the running titles, and the position of the quire-marks, are 
in keeping with Latin and not with Greek scribal tradition. But to 
infer from this that the Codex Bezae was written in a Latin centre, say 
in South Italy, would be to ignore all the non-Latin features of the 
manuscript. Perhaps the truth lies elsewhere. 

But the present note is concerned not with the origin but with the 
provenance of the manuscript. 

In his letter of presentation to the University of Cambridge, dated 
December 6, 1581, Theodore Beza states that the manuscript came 
from the monastery of St Irenaeus at Lyons. From his note prefixed 
to the manuscript we learn that it had been found there in 1562.5 As 
there is no reason whatever for doubting this statement, it may be taken 
to represent a fact. If so, the first fact we have to deal with takes us 
to Lyons. There are some other crumbs of circumstantial evidence 
which go to confirm the Lyonese provenance of the manuscript. This 
evidence has been dealt with in lucid and, to me, convincing fashion, 
by the learned Benedictine scholar, Henri Quentin, in an article 
entitled, ‘Le codex Bezae 4 Lyon au 1x® siécle.—Les citations du 
Nouveau Testament dans le Martyrologe d’Adon’.* In an appendix to 
this article, Dom Quentin shews that Mariano Vittori® in the notes 
to his edition of S¢ Jerome, cites certain interesting biblical readings 
from a Greek manuscript, variously designated thus : ° 

I. antiquissimus quidam graecus codex, quem Tridentum attulit 

Claremontanensis episcopus anno domini 1546: this is apropos 
of the reading in Jn. xxi 22 éav atrév éAw pévew ovtus. 

1 Journal of Theological Studies, xiv (1913), 385. 

2 J. T. S. xv (1914), 448 sqq- 

8 The letter and the note are given in the complete facsimile edition published by 
the University of Cambridge, in two volumes, in 1899. The text is printed in 
F. H. Scrivener, Bezae Codex Cantabrigiensts, Cambridge 1864, pp. vi and viii. 

4 Revue Bénédictine xxxiii (1906), 1-25. Allusion to this article is found in 
Sir Frederic Kenyon’s Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament? 
(1912) p. 89, n. 1; and in Prof. A. Souter’s The Text and Canon of the New Testament 
(1913) Pp. 25, n. 2. 

5 Bishop of Rieti from June 2 to June 29, 1572. 

6 I have not verified these readings. Dom Quentin cites from the Antwerp 
edition of 1578 (T. i, p..570, col. t and 2; p. 631, col.1). Prof. Souter cites from 
the Paris edition of 1609 (T. i, pp. 509, 510) and states that its first edition appeared 

in Rome in 1566. 
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2. et ita etiam scriptum est in antiquissimo codice Lugdunensi: this 
apropos of the reading in Matt. i 23 xai xaAéoes. 

3- Desunt etiam (scilicet Matt. ix 13 «is perdvowy) apud graecum 
codicem Vaticanum qui scriptus est iam sunt mille anni et ultra, 
et apud alterum antiquissimum librum graecum Claremonta- 
nensem. 


The three citations obviously refer to one and the same manuscript. 
The two readings and one omission in question are characteristic of 
Codex Bezae.. The ‘codex antiquissimus’ of Vittori is, it would seem, 
no other than the Codex Bezae itself. The first citation, though lacking 
a reference to the home of the manuscript, tells the interesting fact that 
it had been brought to the Council of Trent by the bishop of Clermont.' 
The second reference shews that Vittori, or his authorities, knew that 
the manuscript belonged to Lyons. The last reference betrays a con- 
fusion arising from the circumstance that the manuscript had been used 
on a public occasion by a bishop of Clermont. The ‘Codex Lugdu- 
nensis’ quite naturally became a ‘Codex Claremontanensis ’. 

Whereas it can surprise no one to learn that the Codex Bezae was 
known as a Lyons manuscript some two decades before it was discovered 
at St Irenaeus, it is highly interesting to learn that there is good ground 
for believing that the manuscript existed in Lyons fully seven centuries 
earlier. This contention Dom Quentin makes highly probable by 
analysing the biblical citations of Adon’s Martyrology, which, according 
to the best authorities, was composed at Lyons between 850 and 860, 
and depends in parts on Florus Diaconus, Adon’s celebrated con- 
temporary at Lyons. Dom Quentin points out that a number of 
citations shew great affinity with the Codex Bezae, and concludes that 
the Codex Bezae is the most probable source of these readings. Con- 
sidering that Adon’s Martyrology was doubtless written at Lyons, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that its citations, which recall the unique 
and peculiar readings of Codex Bezae, are direct borrowings from that 
codex. ‘The fact that the manuscript was, in modern times, discovered 
at Lyons, would seem to lend further support to Dom-Quentin’s theory. 

To these fragments of literary evidence it is possible to add two 
palaeographical items which point quite conclusively in the same 
direction. I refer to the use, in the added portion of the Codex Bezae, 
of blue ink, and of a peculiar three-shaped form of interrogation-mark 
(see accompanying plate). 

The use of blue ink in Latin manuscripts is extremely rare. When, 
therefore, I came upon blue ink in the added gth-century portion of 
the Codex Bezae—it occurs in the colophon at the end of St Mark on 


1 Guillaume III Duprat, bishop of Clermont, 1528-1560, founder of the Clermont 
College of Paris. 
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the Greek side of the text, folio 348’—I knew I was in possession of . 


a clue which might prove useful in throwing light on the provenance or 
later history of the manuscript It was from Delisle’s careful description 
of the important gth-century manuscript Lyons 484 (414) that I learned 
of my second example of biue ink.'' This manuscript contains Com- 
mentaries on the Pauline Epistles, taken from the works of St Augustine. 
The excerpts were made by Florus Diaconus, a well-known literary and 
ecclesiastical figure of Lyons in the middle of the 9th century—the 
very Florus on whom Adon depended for parts of his Martyrology, 
mentioned above. An inspection of the manuscript amply bore out 
the observations made by Delisle. Blue ink is used on nearly every 
page where normally red would be used, that is, in the marginal rubrics, 
at the beginning of sections, and especially in the citations from St Paul. 
This manuscript was regarded by Delisle as Florus’s autograph. And 
for part of it at least this may very easily be true. In any case, there 
can be no dispute as to its origin. It is a pure Lyons product. There 
is one other Lyons manuscript in which blue is used, alternately with 
red, to set off the first word of sections. I refer to the MS of Jerome, 
Lyons 600 (517), in uncial writing of the early 8th century, which is 
probably a local product, though there is no positive proof of it.? Part 
of this manuscript is now at Paris (Nouv. Acq. lat. 446). 

The one other case of blue ink known to me—here again alternating 
with red—is likewise in a French manuscript, Rom. Vatic. Regin. 317, 
the famous Missale Gothicum, which seems to have been written for 
Autun, but has every mark of being a Luxeuil product.* These three 
instances may seem very meagre data from which to draw definite 
conclusions. But proper weight must be given to the fact that the 
usage in question is exceptional in Latin manuscripts, and that these 
three exceptions are all French, and two of them are Lyonese. 

Experience with Beneventan manuscripts has shewn that the sign 
of interrogation, if at all -characteristic, can be useful in disclosing 
unexpected relationships.‘ I have for years been on the look-out for 
other instances of the peculiar question-mark which is characteristic 
of the Codex Bezae. ‘Though many manuscripts have been inspected 
in the meantime, very few examples have come to light. Enquiries 
among scholars in the same field have not raised by one my number 


1 L. Delisle, ‘Notices sur plusieurs anciens manuscrits de la bibliothéque de 
Lyon’, in Notices et Extraits des manuscrits, xxix, part 2 (1880), p. 402. 

2 Facsimiles of this and other Lyons manuscripts in uncial and half-uncial script 
are given in the third issue of the Lyons publication entitled Documents paléo- 
graphiques, typographiques, iconographiques (Lyons 1924). 

3 See H. M. Bannister’s Introduction to his edition of the Missale Gothicum in 
vol, lii of the Henry Bradshaw Society (London 1917). 

* The Beneventan Script p. 258 sqq. (Oxford 1914). 
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of instances. It may, then, fairly be considered as exceptional a feature 
of Latin manuscripts as is the blue ink. 

This peculiar sign of interrogation has come to my notice in the 
following five manuscripts :* 


1. Lyons 484 (414). Florus’s excerpts from St Augustine, minusc. 
saec. ix. By original hand, probably that of Florus (fassim). 

2. Lyons 478 (408). St Augustine, uncial, saec. vi. By the scribe 
of the added first quire in 9th-century uncials (fol. 6¥). 

3- Lyons 604 (521). St Augustine, half-uncial, saec. vii. Added by 
the gth-century corrector, who made the annotations supposed 
to come from Florus himself? (e.g. fol. 74). Part of this manu- 
script is in Paris (N.A. 1594). 

4. Paris 9550. Eucherius of Lyons, uncial, saec. vii. Added by 
a gth-century corrector, who made other annotations supposed 
to come from Florus himself (e. g. fol. 67). 

5. Lyons 431 (357). Evangeliary, minusc. saec. ix. Added by 
a gth-century corrector (e. g. foll. 64", 97, 97° ef passim). 

All these five manuscripts are connected with Lyons. The last 
came to Lyons from Venissie,* a locality near by. The fourth contains 
the work of a Lyons bishop and has the annotations which, whether 
Florus’s own work or not, are in any case from the hand of a Lyonese 
scholar. The same annotator worked over Lyons 604, 478, and 484, the 
remaining three examples. Lyons 484 has the important distinction of 
containing both the peculiar question-mark and the blue ink for rubrics 
—the very two palaeographical features for which the Codex Bezae is 
remarkable. In view of this palaeographical evidence, it seems highly 
probable that the Codex Bezae was in Lyons when the added pages 
were written (perhaps by Florus himself, who may very easily have 
brought the book with him from afar). Taken in connexion with the 
literary evidence given above, this seems to make probability touch 
certainty. 

E. A. Lowe. 


1 Of course this sign may exist in several other yth-century Lyons MSS un- 
examined by me, but it is only its presence in MSS unconnected with Lyons that 
would weaken the force of the argument. 

2 The theory that these annotations are by Florus Diaconus originates, I believe, 
with the late Dr S. Tafel who planned an extensive study of the School of Lyons. 
I find these annotations attributed to Florus in Dr Zimmerman’s Vorkarolingische 
Miniaturen p. 167 (Berlin 1916). The work of this annotator may be seen on 
plates ii, viii, ix, xvi, xxxiii, xxxiv in the collection of Lyons facsimiles mentioned 
in note 2 of the preceding page. Pl. xxxvii reproduces a page from the Codex Bezae 
shewing the interrogation-sign under discussion. 

* According to an entry in the manuscript which is printed in full in Catalogue 
général des manuscrits etc. vol. Xxx part 1 p. 110. 
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THE IDEA OF THE HOLY. 


THIs paper is mainly an exposition and criticism of Prof. Rudolf Otto’s 
book.’ But it is necessary at the outset to say that the subject itself is 
central for all study of religion and remains so whether Prof. Otto has 
presented it adequately or not. This has appeared to me plain ever 
since an essay of Windelband drew my attention to the matter many 
years ago, and personally I remain very much more indebted to Windel- 
band’s clear and calm exposition than to Otto’s fervour, which often 
produces more heat than light. But this fervour and the response to it 
is itself of interest. The first edition of this book appeared in 1917. 
The translation is from the tenth, and already there is an eleventh. 
This remarkable success of a serious work on religion in a distracted 
and impoverished country at least shews that it has made a great appeal. 
What it appeals to is not difficult to say, because it is a mood which has 
appeared again and again in history in times of economic distress and 
political despair, and the movement known as ‘ okkultismus’ is an even 
more certain evidence of its existence in Germany. The book, there- 
fore, is an important document on the effect of the War in Germany. 

The first to distinguish clearly the rational and non-rational in religion 
was David Hume. In accordance with the spirit of his age, he explains 
the non-rational as superstition springing from the frailty of human reason 
and the irresistible contagion of opinion, resulting from man’s passions, 
desires, and fears. But he speaks also of a universal propensity to 
believe in an invisible, intelligent power as a general attendant of 
human nature, which may be considered as a kind of mark or 
stamp which the divine workman has set on his work, an impres- 
sion of the Universal Creator, than which nothing could more dignify 
mankind ; and adds that, with all its queer accompaniments, without 
religion, a race would scarcely be human. But practically nothing 
has been done in England to continue Hume’s beginning. In 
Germany, however, it has led to a consideration of the ‘holy’ as the 
characteristic mark of religion, more especially by Windelband. And 
the problem has been further dealt with by Soderblém, But among 
English-speaking writers so little attention has been drawn to the sub- 
ject that, even in treatises on the Psychology of Religion, both in this 
country and in America, either it is not mentioned at all or it is dis- 
missed as of no importance. Therefore, even if Prof. Otto’s book had no 
other merit than to be the first systematic treatise on the subject, it would 
deserve, particularly from English readers, serious consideration. 


1 The Idea of the Holy: An Inquiry into the Non-rational Factors in the Idea of the 
Divine and its Relation to the Rational, by Rudolf Otto. Translated by John W. Har- 
vey: Oxford, University Press, 1923. 
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Apart from these extraneous reasons, moreover, the book is a valuable 
contribution to an important aspect of religious enquiry ; and it is all 
the more certain of success that the translation is good and readable 
English. Fortunately most of the technical terms are Latin and only 
need a slight change of termination: and, where there is dubiety about 
the equivalent for German terms, the translator has on the whole 
chosen well. Sometimes he adds a synonym, which is usually not 
necessary, because the English is at least as precise as the German. 
If one were to offer any criticism, in face of the fact that Prof. Otto has 
himself revised the translation and is satisfied with the rendering of his 
thought, it arises from a singularity in the original. Prof. Otto writes 
in the usual long and rather involved German sentence, but he has 
a habit of breaking it up in appearance by inserting periods: and 
occasionally the translator seems to have been deceived by this device. 
But perhaps this would be hypercriticism, when the work as a whole 
has been so admirably done. 

In order that the reader may obtain some general view of Prof. Otto’s 
teaching, I shall attempt to give a summary before entering on any 
criticism I have to offer. Where the translation is my own, it is not 
due to any assumption that my rendering is better than Mr Harvey’s, 
but merely to my use of the text before reading the English version. 


The non-rational Element in Religion. 


In every theistic idea of God, and pre-eminently in the Christian, 
there are intellectual concepts which can be called rational, because 
they correspond to what is rational and personal— being the same, except 
for our limitation, in ourselves as in God—and can be distinguished, 
analysed, and defined. But while this is a superiority in a religion, it 
does not exhaust the being of the Godhead. Rather they are predicates 
of a Being not to be so comprehended. This non-rational element is the 
peculiar quality of the religious experience, though it may be as absent 
from Orthodoxy as from Rationalism ; and the ignoring of it has been 
disastrous in all research on the origin and developement of religion. 

This element is the ‘holy’, a category of interpretation and valuation 
peculiar to the sphere of religion. It is not primarily an ethical idea, 
but is a unique feeling-response to an external reality, while the ethical 
holy is only a transference, a schematization. In itself it is unique and 
irreducible, only to be experienced and impossible to define. For the 
external reality Prof. Otto adopts the name ‘numen’ and for the state of 
mind which responds to it the ‘ numinous’. 

The numinous is first of all the ‘ creature-feeling’, the sense of self- 
abasement into nothingness before an overpowering, absolute might of 
some kind. Schleiermacher recognized it, but made two mistakes 
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about it. First he only distinguished it as absolute, making the 
difference a mere matter of degree, whereas it is a unique datum of 
consciousness ; and, second, he made the fact of God a mere inference 
from it as its cause, whereas the sense of God is itself a primary and 
immediate sense of a mumen praesens, with all inferences about Him 
depending on that experience. 

The numen is mysterium tremendum et fascinans; and the numinous 
includes all the range of emotion from the tranquil mood of worship to 
frenzy, ecstasy, and grisly horror. 

As tremendum the numen imposes ‘awe’, dominates by ‘majesty’, 
and controls by ‘energy’. 

Awe is not fear, but, even in its most primitive form of a sense ot 
the eerie, it is a response of its own kind to the mysterious. It is the 
‘holy dread’ of the Old Testament and the Greek ‘ panic fear’. 

This is the starting-point of religion, the source of ideas of daemons 
and gods, and is the basic impulse underlying the entire process of 
religious evolution. To seek the origin of religion in animism, magic, 
or folk-psychology, is to seek it in secondary things, which are only 
intellectual interpretations of the original experience. Even in the 
‘daemonic dread’ of primitive man the feeling has a quality all its own, 
a character, moreover, which does not wholly disappear even at the 
highest level of the purest worship of God. It is the source of the idea 
of the ‘wrath of God’, which, in passages of the Old Testament, has 
nothing to do with moral qualities, but is incalculable and arbitrary. 
Wrath is a human analogy for the ¢vemendum, but it is so fitting an 
expression that it remains an element in religious emotion, and the 
expression by ideas of moral requital is merely a rationalizing of it. 
And ‘jealousy’ is similarly a ‘numinous’ idea. 

As the awesome is absolute unapproachableness, the other element 
of the ¢vemendum, ‘ majesty’, is absolute overpoweringness. The sense 
of it is the raw material for religious humility. Schleiermacher makes 
dependence a condition of the rational idea of God as Creator, where- 
as it is a direct sense of being a creature, powerlessness over against 
the overpowering, a sense of one’s own nothingness, of being dust and 
ashes in face of utter majesty. Even when speculated on, this leads to 
a quite different series of ideas from creation and preservation, even to 
annihilation of self in face of the sole and entire reality of the trans- 
cendent, so that mysticism is merely the over-pressing of this non- 
rational element. 

The third element in the ¢vemendum is ‘energy’. ‘This is a sense of 
vital emotional driving activity, and it appears in religious history from 
the daemonic level up to the idea of the living God who is a ‘ consuming 
fire’, and the ‘consuming love’ of the mystics. 
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Analysis of Mysterium. Awfulness and mystery easily approach 
each other in feeling, but they are so distinct that one may dominate 
almost to the disappearance of the other. The religious sense of 
mystery is stupor before the ‘ quite apart’, and is an original experience, 
not to be resolved into any other. It may attach itself to the extra- 
ordinary, yet it is no mere enhancement of ordinary feelings of wonder 
or fear. Its object is not the wholly unknown, but the ‘wholly apart’, 
the wholly incommensurable with human nature, before which, there- 
fore, man recoils in benumbed amazement. The fear of ghosts is 
a tawdry caricature of it, the ghost making us shudder, not because it 
is long and white, but because it does not belong to our sphere of 
reality. Animism is a mere rationalizing of it. The true quality of 
mystery appears most plainly in the demonic, which is the original 
of the fear of ghosts. But its fullest form is what mysticism describes 
only in negatives, a transcendent that has reality for feeling, though 
it is a mere negative for thought. 

Fascination. ‘The numinous attracts as well as dismays, and this 
double character is the most important fact in the history of religion. 
On the one hand, this fascinating element can be intoxicating, Dionysiac, 
and, on the other, it can be rationalized as love and mercy. But bliss 
is more than a rational idea, and depends on a non-rational element 
which is the source of rapture, desire for communion, mystical identifica- 
tion, possession by ecstasy. Fascination begins with magic, which 
would appropriate the force of the numen, but it leads on to possession 
by the numen as an end in itself; and by this road we arrive at the 
noblest mysticism. It is the peace which passes understanding, what 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, and the source of all the superlatives 
used about the experience of salvation. Objectively it proves God to 
be something for Himself and in Himself, as well as the ground and 
pinnacle of all that is thinkable. 

This mystery which manifests itself to feeling as the awesome and 
the marvellous is not explicable by anything else. Yet feelings as well 
as ideas have associations, so that one may stir the other and pass over 
into it. ‘Passing over’, however, does not mean that the new feeling 
is simply a modification of the old, but the old merely introduces the 
new, and, as it comes forward, retreats into the background. However 
much prepared for by other feeling, the new is there for the sole reason 
that the spirit has capacity for it. By neglecting this fact evolution is 
often very cheaply explained, as though, because tribal custom may 
introduce it, morals were not different, and, by itself, or, because sex is 
the basis of the family, love were not wholly different from sex-instinct. 
In strict terminology, it is ‘transformation’ not ‘evolution’. The idea 
of duty is not ‘evolved’, but is ‘awaked’ because the potentiality is 
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already in the human spirit. So the feeling of the ‘numinous’ cannot 
be ‘evolved’, being of distinctive quality ; but it has relations with all 
kinds of feelings, and their action in stirring the sense of the ‘ numinous’ 
is the ‘ evolution’ of religion. The most akin to it is the sense of the 
‘sublime’. This has more probably been awaked by religion than 
religion by it, but they have inner and lasting bonds. Wher the union 
of feelings depends on essential relation and no longer on mere 
accidental similarity, its necessity is ‘rational’; and, on the ground of 
it, what is itself only a direct experience, to be felt and not proved, is 
schematized. This schematization is the rational in the idea of the 
holy and gives us its full content. 

Genuine schematizing distinguishes itself from accidental association 
by shewing itself firmer and more definite as the religious sense of 
truth progresses. Thus the sublime has proved to be a genuine 
scheme of the holy. Again, while the animal instincts are below 
reason as the numinous is above, as the numinous comes down into 
reason the instincts push up into it, and sex especially is transformed 
into the whole realm of love in all its fullness of friendship and poetic 
exaltation. The sequence here is difficult to follow, but the idea seems 
to be that every new form of love is with a difference, and the love of 
God with the greatest difference of all, which only the pious know. 
Thus we schematize the numinous genuinely as ‘love’. 

Music is given as a third example, but it seems to be merely an 
illustration of the last point, the exaltation of a natural feeling, the 
music giving to the expression of natural feelings in the words of the 
song an exaltation incapable of any rational form of expression. Yet, 
while this is the nearest of all experiences to the experience of the 
non-rational numinous, it only corresponds and is in no way the same. 

As the holy is ‘ numinous worth’, sin is ‘numinous unworth’. It is 
not originally a moral judgement passed upon character, but is a feeling 
of the absolute profaneness of the creature before the supreme. Along- 
side of it appreciation of moral obligation as a claim of the Deity 
developes. But the original is not a moral category, and apparently, 
though it is the sense of sin as moral delinquency which creates the 
need of redemption, the need of ‘covering’ and ‘propitiation’ is due 
to the numinous holy as awe-inspiring, fascinating mystery, and we are 
not to attempt to interpret it by rational moral concepts, as, for example, 
Ritschl’s ‘annulment of distrust’. It has to do with the profane which 
would contaminate the holy itself. This numinous sense the excessive 
rationalism) of our age suppresses; but it is there always ready to 
be evoked. Many things evoke it in those endowed for it—-the 
rational phraseology of religion, portents, miracles, traditional language 
of devotion, liturgy, sacrament, the solemn and spacious in art, dark- 
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ness, silence, emptiness. Everything apparently only capable of being 
half understood, is suggestive of the numinous. 

It is this, and not ideas which can be moralized and theorized, which 
sees in the person of Christ the divinely appointed means of salvation 
whereby man is deprofaned and can approach the Holy. 

The Old Testament is a record of the rationalizing and moralizing of 
the numinous till it becomes the ‘ holy’ in the fullest sense. And in this 
consists the superiority of Prophetic Judaism over, for example, Islam, 
in which Allah is merely the numinous on a large scale. Yet the 
numinous continues even in Christianity to be the basis. The capacity 
for it first appears in the evident fear of demons, but all its exaltation 
does not alter its essential quality. In Jahweh the numinous pre- 
ponderates and in Elohim the rational, and it is Jahweh who continues 
to be the Holy One of Israel, a terrible, active, mysterious potency. 
We have ‘an intrinsic value in the incomprehensible’, as when Job 
humbles himself before God because of the bizarre things in nature 
which are a defiance to common sense. 

Similarly in the New Testament the Kingdom of God has rational con- 
cepts attached to it, but the power is in being wholly apart, heavenly, 
mysterious, awe-compelling, all attractive. Its members are ‘saints’, 
holy ones. Though the Heavenly Father is now the benignant will, He 
is more mysteriously numinous than ever, so that the agony in the 
Garden and on the Cross was not fear of death, but ‘the shuddering 
of the creature before the mysterium tremendum’, ‘that riddle full of 
horror’. In Paul we have almost every phase of it. We have 
appalling Old Testament ideas of wrath—such as the idea that the com- 
mission of sin is God’s punishment for sin. Also we have predestination, 
resting on the creature-feeling and the denial of all reality to anything 
but God, and finally spirit as numinous and flesh as profane. 

There is progress in the feeling of the numen from daemonic dread 
to worship and holy awe of God, but it is the same feeling. Its 
holiness is expanded by attracting and appropriating meanings from 
social and individual ideas of obligation, justice, and goodness, so that 
the Holy becomes the ‘Good’ and the numen its source and guardian, 
yet not as good, but as sacrosanct. 

Under the title ‘The Holy as a category a priori’, we have an 
account of the evolution of the holy both as deeper feeling and as 
rational schematization. 

A priori is distinguished from ‘innate’. Life-impulses, for example, 
which come into operation on their own are ‘innate’, but what is 
a priori needs experience to evoke it, though it is the nature of the 
spirit and not of perceived things which determines it. This nature of 
spirit we can only accept, and as in the region of intellect we interpret 
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earlier potentialities of mind as predestinating man to reason, so in the 
region of the numinous, we must accept them as predestinating man to 
religion. 

All primitive forms are haunted by the numinous feeling—in magic 
as an uncanny power, in worship of the dead as a shuddery awed feeling 
about death, in ideas of souls as a queer feeling about spectres, in mana 
as a kind of spell. Sacred objects, fairy stories, myths, all have their 
quality as numinous. But only with the ‘daemon’ have we a definite 
beginning, and with his ‘kahin’ his prophet, the numinous person. 
Clean and unclean, which start with mere instinctive repulsions, become 
numinous ideas and develope into a transcendent something. Here we 
have the basis of the high gods in primitive faith, and an anticipation 
of higher religion. Yet daemonic dread is still dominant-—the devil in 
a sense being more ancient than God. Moreover, the feeling is abrupt 
and desultory, attached to places and things, and is not yet schematized 
either rationally or ethically. 

Reason and ethics are its true schema, having a connexion which is 
also a priort. This does not mean that we cannot have an idea of the 
Divine which is not rational and moral, but that when we see our 
material fully and come to ourselves, we cannot help being convinced 
by rational and ethical interpretations. Yet the non-rational elements 
remain, and a rationalized religion is not religion. The holy in its 
manifestations is divined not deduced. This divination is intuition in 
feeling—not in reflexion—of the Eternal shining through the temporal, 
a prophetic sense of the religious meaning of this seeming muddle of 
our experience as an ultimate mysterious world-purposefulness. This is 
the “estimonium spiritus sancti internum of which the notion of pure 
supernatural inspiration is a fossilizing and rationalizing. What is thus 
seen may claim to be universally and necessarily objective, and 
deepening of insight and: communication regarding what is seen play 
the same part in bringing about agreement on the reality as reasoning 
does in the logical sphere. This prophetic insight is a special gift of 
the few ; yet it is only the fullest manifestation of the rational spirit, and 
can be personally appropriated by the many. 

In Primitive Christianity Christ is the proper object of divination 
and not merely Himself a person of supreme prophetic gift. The 
source of Christianity is not what He said, not even what He pro- 
claimed Himself to be, but what men felt in Him. In Him as 
a mysterious wonderful being the holy was experienced in time, and the 
society arose because men came around Him awed and fascinated. 

Christianity is still creaturehood, distance from God, enmity against 
him, redemption from the slavery and guilt of sin, reconciliation, atone- 
ment, grace, communication of the Spirit, new birth, a new creature ; 
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and all this still depends on recognizing in Christ ‘the portrayal and 
presentment of God’, ‘the fully empowered with Deity’. He is the 
covering and propitiating Mediator, who at once widens and bridges 
the gulf between Creator and creature. Above all the Cross is of all 
manifestations of the holy the greatest. It is the absolute ‘ mirror of 
the Eternal Father’, wherein we see the problem of the guiltless suffer- 
ing of the righteous solved, as in Job, in the ‘non-rational aspect of 
the Deity ’, his transcendent mysteriousness and beyondness, so that in 
the Cross commingle the most exalted love and the most awe-inspiring 
wrath of the mumen. 

Every religion involves something capable of unfolding and a 
something capable of response to it, a response which must be recep- 
tivity and recognition. Of this the prophet has been the vehicle. But 
the highest is the Son—Himself the complete object of divination. 

Criticism. I have not interrupted Prof. Otto, though the method 
involves some repetition which might have been avoided had exposition 
and criticism gone together, because it is important to see his conception 
as a whole, and the criticism which should carry most weight should 
be of the complete scheme and not of mere details in it. 

The first question concerns what he calls the Numinous. In identi- 
fying it with religion and maintaining it, in spite of all he says about the 
rational, to be the essential in religion throughout, is he not making 
the very mistake he condemns, of treating as mere evolution what really 
is transmutation? The sense of the numinous, which etymologically 
is ‘what nods’, may stir and pass over into the sense that the ultimate 
reality is personal, but is it the same? The higher animals have it, 
possibly in a higher degree than man. Prof. Otto tells a story of his 
horse, but I have one of mine much more relevant. When a boy of 
fourteen or thereabouts, I was riding through the Standing Stones 
of Stenness on a winter afternoon when dusk was settling into darkness. 
They stand on the top of a lone narrow neck of land between two lochs. 
The close-cropped heather crackled under my horse’s feet, the loch on 
the right was still shining under the glow of sunset and the loch on the 
left was dark almost to blackness, and across a bay the gravestones in 
the churchyard stood white and clear over it. The circle of stones had 
a look of ancient giants against the grey sky, and the gaping mounds 
which had been opened stood shadowy and apart. A more numinous 
scene, at a more numinous hour, could not be found on earth, And 
the feeling which suddenly struck me is not inaptly described as the 
mysterium tremendum et fascinans. But at the same moment it 
struck my old horse at least as vehemently as myself. He threw up his 
head, snorted, set his feet, trembled, and finally bolted at a rate I should 
have thought impossible for his old bones. Now there is little doubt 
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that Prof. Otto is right in finding the reason why the,early Briton erected 
this circle of stones on that particular spot in the peculiar eerie feeling 
it created rather than in merely intellectual ideas ; but, as the feeling had 
probably not yet arrived at being religious for my horse and had ceased 
to be religious for me, it would be necessary to ask, what was the 
peculiarity which, without disrespect to his intelligence, I may assume 
my horse not to have attained and which, without excessive pride in my 
state of civilization, I may assume I had passed beyond, which made it 
for primitive man religious? In spite of the mechanical ideas imposed 
upon me by a scientific age, I persist in thinking that the feelings 
aroused by nature which gave rise to animism have more to say for 
themselves than the people whose acquaintance with nature is chiefly in 
laboratories and tourist resorts admit ; and it is easier to have a religious 
sense of a living world than of a dead one. But are these feelings in 
themselves religious? They may stir and pass over into the holy, to 
use Prof. Otto’s own correct description, but are we not then in a new 
order? And is not the essence of it that it is an order of absolute 
value which, when it escapes from its material form, is just the ethical 
sacred, the sense of the requirements of a Spirit in the world which is 
absolute and of a spirit in ourselves in its image which has its worth in 
accepting as its own these absolute requirements and refusing to bring 
them down to the level of our temporal convenience? It may only 
appear in an irrational material taboo, but, if man has said, ‘ This is 
sacred, and I would rather die than disregard it’, he is not only religious, 
but, by his religion, he has won a footing amid the sands of changing 
impulse and association. My horse, we may assume, had not reached 
this valuation, and I was at least learning to make it by less material 
ways. 

This element of valuation will appear more plainly if we turn to the 
description of the holy as mysterium tremendum et fascinans. 

The first question is whether this is confined to the sphere of religion, 
or, in other words, evoked only by the holy.—lIs it not rather the im- 
pression made by any environment sufficiently great and strange? 
Some dim sense of it may go down as low as the first living creature that 
ventured, in any conscious way, upon the unknown—the reptile, let us 
say, that ventured out upon the land, a creature of enormous significance 
for all higher evolution. Would it not be with a sense of a tremendous, 
mysterious ‘quite other’, in which yet the creature hoped to find its 
own? But, if fear and fascination together is not confined to man, it is 
the nerve and sinew of man’s whole spirit of adventure. Why is he so 
forcibly drawn by forbidding regions like the Arctic Circle or the 
Sahara? Is it not because there is mystery in the vast naked spaces, 
and because he is fascinated by feeling himself so small as he is shaken 
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by awe, overshadowed by majesty and reduced to nothing before the 
resistless energy of the powers of nature, yet feels himself so great as he 
dares to facethem? Even if our author knows it from another source, 
is he not finding readers who know it from a raid in No Man’s Land 
in the peril and mystery of the dark? In that case, is the religious ele- 
ment in the feeling due to anything psychological, or only to the peculiar 
quality of the environment into which man ventures in religion? And 
what is that, if awesomeness itself is not distinctive, except absolute value ? 
No doubt we have this first in the sense of the awesome holy, that which 
strikes the person dead who touches the ark. But why is even it reli- 
gious? And how do we proceed from this material embodiment to the 
fear of the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom? Is it by schematiz- 
ing by other ideas derived from other spheres, or is there already in it 
a valuation which only needs to be better understood to beethical? It 
is attached to the ark because the primitive mind can only think in 
material forms and because, lacking free ideas, it must keep its sense of 
reverence attached to the particular object which first stirred it. But is 
there not already a sense of a reality which has absolute worth above life 
itself, which will emancipate itself as the ethical sacred ; and, if it is not 
tending in this direction, is it religion or merely superstition? And is it 
never to have a love which casts out fear ? 

In that case, Schleiermacher would be right in making the quality of 
the dependence absoluteness, and Prof. Otto wrong in making absolute- 
ness a mere matter of degree. It would, on the contrary, mark man’s 
entrance upon another order of reality from mere comparative natural 
values. Schleiermacher finds the source of this to be an intuition of the 
universe, which, he thinks, comes in with all experience, and which 
would naturally develope into religion were it not suppressed by worldli- 
ness and false prudence. It is not quite so easy, as it requires loyalty 
to our own place in this world of higher values, but Schleiermacher is at 
least as much on the right lines as Prof. Otto. Schleiermacher is in 
danger of ending in an artistic mystical feeling, and Prof. Otto of 
a superstitious mystical awe ; and which is worse? 

We now turn to the interpretation of the Old Testament. 

The political and economic situation in the days of the prophets was 
even more hopeless than it has ever been in any European country in 
our time. It so shook the souls of men by the awesome holy that they 
gave the fruit of their body for the sin of their souls. But the prophets 
turned to the ethical sacred and said, ‘What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?’ 
One has an uncomfortable feeling that, with his views, Prof. Otto, had 
he lived then, might not have had his present enlightened views about 
sacrifice, and that he would have regarded Micah as little better than 
a rationalist. 
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His supreme example of a sense of the holy is the vision of Isaiah. 
The sense of impurity, we are told, is a numinous feeling of creaturehood, 
not a sense of moral contamination. All one can say is that everything 
Isaiah says about washing and making clean, without which trampling 
God’s courts is profanity, is very concretely explained as having to do 
with actual sins. The one supreme example of the numinous, which, 
curiously, our author omits, is the vision of Eliphaz in Jobiv. There it 
all is in perfection of understanding and expression—heartshaking fear, 
mystery, a silence speaking of mortal man as a profane creature before 
God, and impure simply as such. Yet Job persists in sticking to ethical 
ideas and in maintaining his right to argue rationally with God as well 
asman. Therefore, it is very unlikely that what made him abhor him- 
self and repent in dust and ashes was merely the irrational in creation. 

As there is plenty of the awesome holy in the Old Testament, if we in- 
terpret by it and not by the general attitude of the prophets, there is much 
even in their writings to be read in that way. But when it comes to the 
New Testament, the task is more difficult and nowhere more so than in 
the Gospels. The whole material here consists of the few sayings, ‘I am 
not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof’, ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the son of the living God’, ‘ Depart from me for I am a sinful man’, ‘He 
was going up to Jerusalem, and they that followed him were afraid’; and 
a numinous interpretation of the agony in the garden, and the cry ‘ My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’ The centurion no doubt 
knew that Jesus was regarded as a holy man, and he was a polite 
person ; the Messiahship was not a numinous idea to Peter, and the Son 
of the living God had a definite meaning and, moreover, the phrase is not 
in Mark ; the going up to Jerusalem explains the fear ; everything which 
removes Jesus from our suffering humanity weakens the significance of 
the Cross. Nor is there much greater success with Paul. Sin with 
Paul is ‘resisting the truth in unrighteousness’; and the extension of it 
to mind and conscience and body is the natural evolution when God 
does not restrain, and the wrath is its natural consequences, and certainly 
seems to be interpreted in terms of ethics. The rest would lead us too 
deep into the Pauline theology, but at least Prof. Otto’s is not the only 
possible interpretation. Kattenbusch argues that the essential change 
from the New Testament religion to the Gentile was the replacing of the 
ethical holy of the Old Testament by the awesome holy of the pagan cults. 
In any case we need not follow the matter further, because the essential 
thing in the New Testament, and above all in the teaching of Jesus, is 
that the religious is always the ethical and the ethical always the re- 
ligious, so that the one is never a schematization of the other. 

The attempt to relate the rational to the non-rational is the weakest 
part of the whole book, because what God has joined, being divided, is 
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hard to put together again. The ethical sacred is itself rational, 
though it cannot be rationalized and remain either ethical or religious. 
All values of truth and beauty and goodness are sacred, and that depends 
on religion as the manifestation of a reality in which we live, and whereby 
we also have sacred worth. Given that, and logic and aesthetics and 
ethics can carry on independently their own business, but they cannot 
do without the sacredness of the true, the beautiful, and the good as 
absolute reality, or without an estimate of man based on it and respon- 
sive to it, and that is the sphere of religion, in accordance with which 
we can interpret all lower forms as the groping of the creature, hedged 
in by material conditions and without free ideas, after this higher reality. 
But Prof. Otto, having once separated the rational from the religious, 
can do no more than say that they are connected a Priori, which is not 
very convincing, if they can be separated in thought and are merely 
added historically by reflexion on religion and by transference of ideas 
from other spheres. Nor is it very satisfactory to have to wait for pro- 
gress in the general sense of truth before we can distinguish between 
true schematization and false, seeing that no schematization of the holy 
has been so persistent as the legal idea of reward and punishment. Yet 
if we are to believe Jesus, the supreme perfection of the Holy One is in 
sending His rain upon the just and the unjust and our supreme accord 
with Him in being, like Him, kind to the unthankful and evil. Without 
emancipation from mere holy awe, should we ever get beyond the idea 
of the awful judge? Eliphaz was so sure of it that he thought he could 
argue from his vision of dread backward from Job’s suffering to Job’s 
iniquity. Are not what have been called the heroes of religion heroic 
precisely in being emancipated from mere awe before the tremendous 
and mysterious, and in entering upon the glorious liberty of God’s 
children ? 

Yet if this book is not exactly a revelation, most of what it says about 
primitive religion is right, and it indicates important matters in the 
history of religion which have been overlooked. Finally, if it does little 
to satisfy thought, it does a great deal to stimulate inquiry and reflexion. 


JoHN Oman. 


THE AORIST PARTICIPLE FOR PURPOSE IN THE 


Kowv7. 


I HAVE been much interested in the examples of the aorist participle 
produced in Zhe Journal of Theological Studies for January 1923 by 
Prof. C. D. Chambers, and in the July issue by Prof. W. F. Howard. 
Prof. Chambers cites 2 Macc. xi 36 and 4 Macc. iii 13 as examples 
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of the aorist participle in the sense of purpose like the future participle 
and as throwing light on the similar idiom in Acts xii 25 (with the 
reading «is); Acts xxv 13 (reading doracdyevr); Heb. ix 13. He 
mentions the fact also that there is manuscript authority for the future 
rather than the aorist participle in several other passages in 1 and 
2 Maccabees. Prof. Howard cites two further examples furnished by 
Prof. Chambers from the Apocryphal Acts, and also five examples from 
the papyri which seem to shew the futuristic use of the aorist participle. 

The presentation of these examples calls for a fresh study of the 
subject in the light of the data and the real meaning of the aorist 
participle. Both Prof. Chambers and Prof. Howard disclaim the 
advocacy of the so-called subsequent use of the aorist participle. 

It should be borne in mind that time in the Greek participle is only 
relative and is a secondary developement. Coincident or simultaneous 
action was apparently the original use of the participle in Greek. 
Antecedent action can be suggested even by the present participle, as 
with tu@Ads Sv in contrast with dpr. Brérw (Jn. ix 25). So also the 
present participle, while usually coincident in time with the principal 
verb, may suggest purpose as in Acts iii 26 dréoreAev airov cidoyoivra 
ipas. The antecedent use of the present participle may be articular as 
in 6 duixwv in Gal. i 23, and the same thing is true of the futuristic 
present participle as in 6 xatadvwy xai—oixodouiv, cacov in Matt. 
XXVii 40. 

The articular aorist participle is used with much freedom in the New 
Testament. Here the absolute timelessness of the aorist participle 
appears with clearness. So in Matt. x 39 6 ebpwv drodéou, the principal 
verb is in the future indicative while the aorist participle is simply 
punctiliar action coincident with the verb or possibly antecedent by 
suggestion. In Jn. xi 2 jv 8 Mapiap 7 dAcivaca tov Kvpuov we are not 
to understand that Mary had previously anointed Jesus before the death 
of Lazarus, but simply that her act was so well known that she was later 
known as the one who did this wondrous deed, though at a later time. 
So also with 6 rapadovs, applied to Judas at the time of his appointment 
as apostle (Matt. x 4). 

Hence it is plain that there is nothing in the nature of the aorist 
participle itself to prevent its use for the idea of purpose, as occasionally 
is seen in the case of the present participle. It would be merely 
a developement of the simultaneous or coincident use of the aorist 
participle. The future participle, like the future infinitive, is rare in the 
New Testament as in the Kow7 on the whole. It seems to be a mark 
of the literary style, as in the Acts of the Apostles. 

The examples adduced by Prof. Chambers and Prof. Howard do not 
make it clear that there was a conscious use of the aorist participle in 
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the sense of purpose on a par with the future participle. If in the 
Kouw7y the use of the future participle for purpose was a literary survival 
that was disappearing, the writer or speaker in the vernacular would 
naturally not think of purpose in connexion with it. The notion of 
purpose would normally be expressed in the vernacular by the infinitive 
(usually with rod) or with iva (or dws). If the participle is so employed, 
there is then the simultaneous use of the present participle besides the 
rare future participle (and the still rarer aorist participle in this sense). 
The use of the aorist participle in two instances (one articular, one non- 
articular) in the papyri parallel with the future participle is certainly 
interesting. The question remains whether the change to the aorist 
participle is due to a lapse of co-ordination, or to the conscious feeling 
that the aorist participle carried the same idea as the future. The lack 
of co-ordination may be due to the vague feeling that one future participle 
was enough and the others would be coincident with it. The form 
éroiaavres reminds one of the hybrid infinitive éreAcvoao6a in the papyri 
as already revéacOa: in 2 Macc. xv 7, and éxevgarGa in 2 Macc. ix 22. 

The sporadic examples of the aorist participle in a possible future 
sense thus far adduced do not quite justify a formal syntactical regimen. 
All the alternatives need to be duly weighed in the light of all the 
known data. 

Least of all do these examples call for any revolutionary interpretation 
of Acts xxv 13 (dowagduevor) which makes perfectly good sense as coin- 
cident or simultaneous action. As to Acts xii 25, the context forbids 
the reading «is. There is an evident allusion to Acts xi 30, and the 
mention of Mark points to Jerusalem as the place of departure, not of 
arrival, as is shewn in Acts xiii. So in Heb. ix 12 ecipdpevos is 
apparently not ‘even coincident action with c«io#\Gev, but antecedent 
action, referring to Calvary. 

The position of the participle after the verb determines nothing as to 
whether a participle is coincident or antecedent, as I have shewn in my 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical 
Research pp. 861, 1113. In Lk. ii 16 #AOav orevcavres we have coin- 
cident action in the participle following the verb, while in Acts x 29 
HAGov perareupOeis the action in the participle is antecedent. 

Nothing certain can be made out of the fact that the tense of the 
principal verb is not always aorist. In Acts vii 26 ovjAAaccer <iriv, 
the action is coincident though the verb is imperfect indicative. In 
Mk. viii 29 dsroxpieis A€yec the main verb is present indicative. 

It should be borne in mind also that the aorist participle itself may 
imply either constative, ingressive, or effective action, as shewn by the 
meaning of the verb or the context. The effective use of the participle 
may modify the effective use of the main verb if in the aorist. 
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For the present the interpreter of the New Testament will be wise not 
to be too confident that he may accept «is in Acts xii 25, or find purpose 
in doracdpevo: in Acts xxv 13. It is precisely Luke who alone in the 
New Testament shews any familiarity with the future participle in 
the sense of purpose. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


THE DEATH OF JUDAS. 


AcTs i 18 obros (Judas Iscariot) pév ody éxrijcato ywpiov é« pucbod Tis 
ddixias, Kal rpyvns yevopevos éhaxynoev pcos, Kai éeyiOn ravra Ta OTAGYXVE. 
avrov. 

The difficulties of this passage are (i) its divergence from other 
accounts: this we cannot hope to remove. (ii) The asyndeton of sense 
—we expect xai év airé rpnvis yevouevos. (iii) The phrase rpyvijs yeve- 
pevos which, if anything, should be passive—‘ thrown on his face ’, since 
one does not ‘ become headlong’. (iv) The precise meaning of éAdxnoev 
pécos. (v) The miraculous story that he should have fallen so that ‘all 
his bowels gushed out ’—a possible effect of a sword thrust but not of 
a fall, or the equally miraculous story that he burst, if this be the mean- 
ing of éAdxyoe pécvos. 

To take these points in another order. (v) Papias has, in his totally 
different account, ra éyxata airot éxxevwOjva, an evacuatio viscerum, 
common in violent deaths, whether the hanging of Matthew (xxvii 5) 
or the fall of Luke. (vi) éAdxyoev means ‘ burst’ in two accounts quoted 
by Blass (see Milligan’s Dictionary s.v.). But these are possibly deriva- 
tive. However, Luke may have used éAdxnoev péoos = dueAdKynoey, as 
he has elsewhere (for dcecyic6n) éoyioOy 1d xataréracpa ... pérov— 
where Mark has a longer phrase. dadaxéw is good Greek for ‘burst’, 
but Adxéw is very doubtful as such. A further passage is quoted in 
lexica for the meaning, Geopon. xiii 15; but if the chapter be read it 
will be seen that it only means, apparently, ‘come to a violent end’. 
How, is uncertain. 

Oddly enough no one appears to have noticed a use of éAdxycev, 
whose appositeness at once leaps to the eye. In Hierocles’s Phélogelos* 
the book of all others whose vocabulary most closely resembles that of 
the New Testament, the grumpy man (dvexodos) in joke number 194 
falls downstairs. Some one shouts ‘Who’s in there ?’, and he answers 
ya (évrds) rod évorxiou pov éXaxnoa: ti mpds o€é; (so the best MS, corrected, 
as shewn, by Eberhard). Here the sense is clearly ‘have fallen’, or, 

in modern parlance, ‘ have crashed’, ‘come a cropper’. 


1 The meaning ‘burst’ occurs in Joke 176. 
VOL. XXV. U 
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It leaps at once to the eye that all difficulties but (i) can be solved if 
we read xai pécos yevouevos éAdxnoe mpyvys—‘ and when he arrived in 
the midst of it he fell headlong ’—«ai éfexevw6n 1a orAdyxa. Of course 
we cannot call this—at least not the last four words—a probable correc- 
tion: but I maintain that it is quite likely to have been very nearly what 
Luke found i his source. For all the difficulties are removed, and we 
have a perfectly straightforward account in Greek of the kind Luke’s 
authority may have used. Luke’s failure to realize the sense of the 
vulgarism éAdxyoe thus produced his very strange account. 

As to the idioms assumed (i) yevéo6a: of place is quite common: e. g. 
Lk. xxii 40 yevopevos 52 éxi rod rérov ; (ii) péoos elvar of place appears in 
one recension of Mt. xiv 24 10 8 wXotov Hn pécov Tis Oadacons Fv—or 
the source may have had év péow, the common idiom ; (iii) rpyvjs éece 
(or xarérece) is attested by a whole row of Greek writers down from 
Homer. 

I suggest, therefore, that the transposition of péoos and zpyvjs in the 
account, whether we choose to consider the error that of Luke or of his 
scribes, solves at once almost all linguistic difficulties. The accident, 
I suppose, is considered to have taken place in a pit in Judas’s new 
purchase, which may, in Luke’s source, have been a potter’s field ; for, 
as may be seen from Matthew’s account, such a field was expected to be 
the scene of his death. 


A. D. Knox. 


To pndéva caiverOau év rais OrAnpeow travras 
(1 THESS. iii 3). 


In general the vocabulary of Paul is not markedly different from the 
current prose of his period, however much his style and ideas approach 
the Hebraistic. Nor, in any case, do I know that this remarkable 
phrase—ro pndéva caiverOa év rais OAipeow ravrais—has been explained 
as a Hebraism. Greek it certainly is not: for it can only be taken as 
a metaphor from the dog that caive: its tail or its master. No language 
ever used a word of tail-wagging to mean ‘perturb mentally’: and the 
translation ‘that none be flattered’ (caiverOa: = xodaxever Oa), though 
legitimate, is wholly inappropriate. The citation of Hesychius, caiverac’ 
xwetrat, cadeverat, taparrerat is Of no assistance: we do not know its 
source, and have no right to translate it otherwise than ‘is waggled ’, ‘is 
moved’, ‘is shaken’, ‘is stirred’. At a guess I should say that the 
original refers to a scudding ripple on the sea. Nor do the variae 
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lectiones help us. The absence of accent in some MSS shews little 
except that the reading was unintelligible: and the same consideration 
applies to the vz. //. ceverOar and doveveobar. The conjecture cadeverGar 
has little palaeographical probability. 

Now Timothy is sent eis 7d ornpigar ipas xai rapaxadéoa itp Tis 
miotews tpov..., and this is the exhortation ‘that none be waggled 
in these afflictions ’—not ‘by’ as the A.V. has it. At least this transla- 
tion shews that if you translate ‘moved’ you must omit év. 

Let us try to see what advice Paul might send. May we not suppose 
that it would be something like that in 1 Cor. xvi.13, orjxere év ry 
mioter, avdpilecbe, xpatawicbe—‘that ye play the man in these 
afflictions’, or, negatively, ‘that none play the woman’. 

Palaeographically yuvacxiLeoOar and OnAvveoGa are less probable than 
caXeveoGa:: but there is another word, differing little in sense, which 
would easily explain the corruption. I take it that the meaning of 
dvdpiLer Oa is to preserve a calm demeanour, to hold up—as opposed to 
breaking down, bursting into tears and pleadings—oixrilecOar, wAnxri€e- 
c6a1, 8vperGa:—those will not do. But there is one word of this nature 
—see the note which I have written from Walter Headlam’s materials 
on Herodas v 29—which is extremely: like caiveo6a. Until any 
plausible explanation of this monstrosity is given I would read 76 pydéva 
(xa)Oaiver6a. Compare Cleopatra’s behaviour in Dio Cass. li 12 
quoted by Headlam,’ and especially Porphyry af. Stob. ed. i 446 
OnrAvvOeion Kai rrabawopevyn (rH Wux7): I confess I find translation diffi- 
cult : perhaps ‘that none drveak down in these afflictions ’ would give the 
sense, if this is not a vulgarism. 

Anyhow it is easy to see why Paul wrote pydéva and év: with the 
sense tapdrrecGac you would expect 7d uy cadreverGar ids rais OA. 7. 
But if the sense is ‘descend to womanly appeals ’, wndéva is good, since 
if A were to be persecuted, B might raaiver$a on his behalf: and with 
an active sense (or middle) év, wholly superfluous with the passive, is 
necessary. And there are plenty of contemporary hands in which v and 
am are more or less alike. Once leave out 7a after va and gaiver@a is 
the only word you get at all like @aiverOa. 


A. D. KNox. 


1 ‘O oby Kaicap cuviet pév aitis nat maPawopévns wai tAnKTiCopévns, She acted so 
hoping to be pitied (ch. lii). The appeal of Sophrone the nurse in Menand. Epytr. 
(described as nma@a:vopérn v. 587) is to the famous lines of Euripides’ Augé (jr. 920) : 
} puors EBovAeT’ @ vopwv oddev pédAer, The idea that women normally play on lower, 
passionate, emotions gives these words a feminine character. The appeal in 
Lucian ii 429 is very low indeed. 
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THE ‘ACTA PAULI’ ETC. IN TERTULLIAN. 


THE reference to the ‘ Acta Pauli’ in Tertullian De Baptismo c. 17 is 
of course well known. In the latest edition of that work (Lupton, 
Cambridge, 1908) the passage reads :— 

quodsi quae Pauli perperam inscripta sunt exemplum Theclae ad 
licentiam mulierum docendi tinguendique defendunt, sciant in Asia 
presbyterum . . . decessisse. 
Zahn Kanonsgesch. ii 892 (approved by Harnack S-B preuss. Akad., 
1914, p. 315) emended gwae to gui, and sunt to degunt. 

Until Dom Wilmart’s notable discovery of 1916 was made known, it 
was believed that no manuscript of the De Baptismo survived ; but the 
Troyes (Clairvaux) MS 523 (saec. xii) contains it, or rather most of it, 
along with four other treatises of Tertullian. All of these I collated 
in 1920, with Dom Wilmart’s full approval, by the aid of a grant from 
the Hort Fund. -I found that the MS reads the above passage thus :— 

quodsi que acta pauli que perperam scripta sunt exemplum tecle 
ad licentiam mulierum docendi tingendi que (evas.) defendunt 
sciant (ant m 2 in ras.) in asia presbites . . . decessit. 
Whatever may be thought of some of the readings of the MS, the 
recovery of the real title Acta Pauii is an improvement, and we can see 
why the original editor expunged it. Lupton, as a matter of fact, 
suggested in his note that perhaps Ac/a has dropped out after inscripta. 

By Mr Lupton’s kind permission I am enabled to call attention to 
the solution of another interesting point with regard to this treatise. 
There is a well-known crux in ch. v:— 

nam et tesietos et lymphaticos et hydrophobos uocant quos aquae 

necauerunt aut amentia uel formidine exercuerunt. 
Here our MS reads soetos (or perhaps scefos), which does not help us. 
But M. Isidore Lévy pointed out in 1922 that the Egyptians used éoiys 
in the sense of ‘a happy soul’, and that death by water was considered 
by them as the path to happy immortality (cf. the case of Antinous, who 
is several times mentioned or hinted at by Tertullian). All that we 
require to do is therefore to alter esiefos to esiefas. With D’Alés and 
Lupton I should regard the difficulty as now solved. 


1 Details of this MS are probably most accessible to English readers in the 
Appendix to my translation of Tertullian Concerning the Resurrection of the Flesh 
(S.P.C.K. 1922). 


A. Souter. 
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Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century 8.c., edited, with translation and 
notes, by A. CowLey. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 


In this scholarly edition of the Aramaic Papyri belonging to the 
period of the Persian rule in Egypt, where they were found, Dr Cowley 
has presented us with texts and translations of all the papyri hitherto 
known, together with an admirable introduction and very full notes. 
The majority deals with the private affairs of a Jewish military colony 
stationed at Elephantine ; one long and important Document gives the 
earliest known version of the story of Ahiqar and shews that, ‘though it 
bears a Persian colouring over its Aramaic dress, its body is clearly 
Babylonian’ (of. cit., p. 206); the last in the book contains an Aramaic 
version of Darius’s famous inscription on the rock of Behistun. This, 
as Dr Cowley rightly observes, has a threefold importance: it is the 
earliest example that we possess (other than in cuneiform) of a Semitic 
translation of any text, it confirms the decipherment of the cuneiform 
language which was originally made from this very inscription at 
Behistun, and it explains Darius’s statement that ‘by the grace of 
Auramazda I made inscriptions in another manner (?) . . . which had ~ 
not been done before . . . and it was written . . . and I sent those 
inscriptions into all lands, and the people [read them]’; for here is 
a copy of that sent into Egypt, since the ‘inscriptions in another 
manner’ can only refer to papyri as distinct from those written on 
clay-tablets or on stone (of. ait., pp. 248-250). 

Most interesting, moreover, are the religious questions raised by 
these documents: the status of the ‘Temple’ at Elephantine and its 
relation to the Temple at Jerusalem ; the feast of Unleavened Bread 
and possibly also the Passover the celebration of which was authorized 
by Darius; and the five gods, Yahi or Ya’i, ‘Anath, Béth’él, ’ISum, 
and Herem. 

These divine names have caused some perplexity, and Dr Cowley 
has reluctantly to admit that the Jews at Elephantine worshipped at 
least four gods (‘Anath, Béth’él, "Isum, and Herem) besides Yahi 
(op. cit., pp. xviii-xxi) ; to these, on his interpretation of the texts, must 
be added Herem-béth’él (7, 7), "ISum-béth’él (22, 124), “Anath-béth’él 
(22, 125), and ‘Anath-Yahii (44, 3). Now,it is noticeable that, in taking, 
oaths, Jews swore by Yahi (2, 15, 6, 4, 6, and rr, 1), while once an 
Aramaean swore by Yahii (45, 4). There are two exceptions: in the 
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first (14, 5) a Jewess swore by Sati, an Egyptian god, but it may be 
presumed that she had changed her religion at the time of her marriage, 
her husband being an Egyptian ; in the second (44, 3) two Jews swore 
‘by Yahi the god, by the temple, and by ‘Anath-yahi’. Now ‘the god’ 
is added after Yahi to emphasize the fact that what follows is not 
a divine name; does this extend to the third name? It is difficult 
not to believe so ; further, double god-names like ‘‘Anath-Yahii’ mean- 
ing ‘‘Anath (the wife) of Yahi’ are, I believe, unknown outside the 
papyri, although I am aware that evidence can be adduced that Yahweh 
was in some places provided with female companions (Amer. Soc. 
Theol. vol. xix pp. 370 ff); this name, however, is conceivable, the 
first element being feminine, and therefore the name of the god’s 
consort, as is also “Anath-béth’él, but names compounded of two male 
gods, such as Herem-béth’él and “ISum-béth’él are surely open to 
suspicion, if Béth’él is a god. Yet there is no doubt that Béth’él 
is, as Dr Cowley justly observes (p. xix), a god; he is known from 
other sources to have been a Canaanite deity, and his divinity is con- 
firmed by such proper names as Bethel-tagem (2, 6 and 10), Bethel-‘aqab 
(12, 9), Bethel-nathan (18, 4 and 5), Bethel-nuri (22, 6), Bethel-taddan 
(42, 8), and Bethel-nadin (55, 7). This, therefore, makes it unlikely 
that the first elements, Herem and ’ISum and probably also ‘Anath, are 
divine names ; there are other reasons also for supposing that Herem is 
not a god’s name, at any rate in 7, 7 (on which 2. infra). There Herem 
must mean ‘sanctuary’; in the same way I suggest that ‘Anath means 
‘dwelling’ or ‘abode’. The word (&)n3y derived would then be derived 
from / py ‘to dwell’, whence fi) ‘dwelling’, especially the ‘dwelling’ 
of Yahweh on earth (e.g. Ps. xxvi 8) as well as in heaven (e.g. Deut. 
xxvi 15), is derived. This suggestion suits both 44, 3 where the person 
concerned swore by Yahi personally, by the s74D0 ‘house of worship’ 
(presumably the local shrine), and by ‘the dwelling’ or ‘abode of 
Yahi’ (i.e. the temple at Jerusalem, which is called Yahweh’s py in 
Ps. xxvi 8 and 2 Chron. xxxvi 15); for a similar use of py in oaths 
compare nbdn pow xd min pyon ‘by this dwelling I will not sleep 
to-night’ (cited by Buxtorf Zex. Chald., Talm. et Rabb. 7944 s.v. fy). 
This interpretation is also possible in 22, 125, which must be understood 
to mean that some of the contributions are ear-marked for the 
‘dwelling of Béth’él’. It need scarcely be added that in the proper 
name Herem-nathan (18, 4) Herem, properly ‘the sanctuary’, like 
Béth’él ‘the house of God’ (Gen. xxviii r9 and xxxv 7) and perhaps 
wamw ‘the (sacred) throne’ of the god DaiSara (Cooke WV. S. 7. 80, 4, 
and 94, 3) has been converted into a deity; (see note infra on 
18, 4). 

The case of [Sum alone remains to be considered. There is an 
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obscure Babylonian deity (hardly a demon, as Dr Cowley says on p. xix, 
following Muss-Arnolt Ass. Hwid. 115 b; see the note infra on 53, 6), 
who may well occur in purely Babylonian names like ’ISum-kudurri 
(53, 6) and ’ISum-ram (53, 9), but is unlikely to be found as a god 
worshipped by a Judaeo-Aramaean community in Egypt ; and there is 
the further objection, mentioned above, to a divine name composed of 
the names of two male deities, since he only occurs here once in 
the compound ’[Sum-béth’él (22, 124). May not this passage be read 
‘x Syma ovixd and mean certain contributions were to be set apart ‘ for 
a guilt-offering unto Béth’él’ (the gen. expressing the indirect obj. 
somewhat as in mm Nn ‘the offering unto the Lord’ in 1 Sam. 
ii 17), as others were reserved for his sanctuary ? 

Whether this explanation of ‘Andth, Herem, and ’Isum is the true 
one or not, it is at least strange that an alternative interpretation to 
that usually held can be put forward in all three cases. 

There are a few inconsistencies in spelling (e.g. Mahseh, but Mahseiah 
for Mahseiah, 5,2 and 12 al.) noticeable here and there, where Dr Cowley 
has followed the R.V., and occasionally in the rendering of the tenses 
(e. g. of pn qeiad in 30, 15 and 31, 14). There is also some variation in 
the translation of the legal terms: thus xv = ‘claimed’ (8, 24 and 26), 
‘pleaded’ (20, 6), and ‘sued’ (20, 4, 7, 11, 13, 14, and 16; 25, 10, 12, 14; 
43, to and 44,5); j* Nv" = ‘sued’ (20, 14) and ‘brought a claim’ 
(25, 15); both x35 Nv (28, 9) and 727 Nw (28, §) = ‘moved the 
court’; and 327 j xv" = ‘instituted suit or process’ (8, 12 and 20; 
9, 13; 13, 9 and 43, 4), and ‘brought a suit or process’ (20, 11). 
Similarly, bap is translated ‘lodged a complaint’ (6, 5; 10, 12 and 18), 
‘appealed’ (8, 13), and ‘complained’ (47, 7). But, as there seems to be 
no uniformity or distinction in the documents themselves, the translator 
cannot be expected to discriminate between the various terms employed ; 
it seems, however, a pity to have used ‘appealed’ for Sap, since that 
term usually denotes in English the taking of a case before a higher 
court, which is certainly not here intended. 

Yet these are but small blemishes in an otherwise excellent work, 
which will remain the standard edition of the Aramaic papyri for many 
years. Dr Cowley has wisely finished off the work with a full index, 
while the printing and format of the book well maintain the high 
standard to be expected in the publications of the Clarendon Press. 

The following notes are added in the hope that they may contribute 
something, however small, to the interpretation of these important 
texts :— 

2, 3. On “xd for seed in Aram. documents see Lidzbarski 
Altaramidische Urkunden aus Assur p. 8, ll. 8 and 17, and note on 


p. II. 
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3, 9. A comparison of Aram. pd and Arab. fe makes it certain 
that the Sem. name for Syene (Gk. Svjvn) had no final letter correspond- 
ing to the -y of the Gk. termination. The Hebr. form would therefore 
have been rather 10 than m31D ; if this was so, the final m in nyD (Ezek. 
xxix ro and xxx 6) must be Aé locale, and the word should be pointed 
nyo (not nzio, as MT.), as has been conjectured by several scholars. 

18. If a5 is rightly taken to mean ‘bricks’ in the sense of 
‘cuneiform tablets’, the wad  °3 ‘house of bricks’ = ‘ record-office’ is 
a translation of Sum. Z2.DUB.BA., Ass. bit tuppi ‘house of tablets’ = 
‘registry ’. 

5, 6 (note). For baa read bap. 

7 (note). For ‘p. xxii’ read ‘pp. xxx-xxxii’. 

6, 5 The equation of 135 dy ‘on account of’ with 5y here and nv 
in 8, 12 establishes its use as a compound prep.; cp. Ps. xlv 5 
nox~iat>y wrongly translated ‘because of the word of truth’ by 
the P.V. 

12. Render ‘x ‘> 93 ‘(any) son of mine’ &c. (indef.) here and 
elsewhere, in contrast to ll. 4-5: /// b> 772) JNNIN) Nox ‘thou and 
thy wife and thy son, three in all’; in the first case % a3 implies 
potential and as yet unborn sons against ]"3 (defin.) the only son then 
alive. Cp. 20,12: 025 we ‘(any) man of yours’ for this method of 
expressing an indefinite person. 

22. This pnd “5D is compared by Lautner (Die Richterliche 
Entscheidung und die Streitbeendigang im Altbabyionischen Proszessrechte, 
pp. 2, n. 5, and 5, n. 13) with the Bab. /uppi la ragadmim, a document 
deposited by the defendant (and very rarely by the plaintiff) to the 
effect that he would not reopen the case, i.e. an undertaking to abide 
by the decision of the court ; he compares also the evyxwpyors of the 
demotic papyri and the securitas of Frankish law. 

7,7 The translation ‘by Herem-bethel’ for 5xnva on 5y cannot, 
I think, be correct for the following reasons:—(a) it is doubtful 
whether there was such a god as Herem-bethel, in view of the form of 
the name (v. supra); (4) ‘swore by (a god)’ is always ’3 xp (e.g. 
6, 4 and 11; 14, 5; 44, 3 and 45, 5), as in Hebr., Syr., and the 
Targimim, whereas Sy usually connotes the subject of the oath 
(e.g. 14, 8), which is here out of the question ; (¢) there is no word in 
the sentence to indicate that an oath was taken. Is it not to be 
translated ‘at the sanctuary of (the god) Béth’él’ just as Babylonian 
judges imposed oaths to be taken at the temple of Sama’ (Schorr 
Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden 257, 6-7) or of Marduk (idid., 276, 9)? 
Compare Sab. non ‘sanctuary’, Arab. = ‘sacred enclosure’, and the 
place-name d°N in Jos. xix 38 for the early use of the word to denote 
a ‘place set apart’ to a god (see Cooke WV. S. Z. p. 220). 
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In the note on p. 21, ad locum, read ‘ pp. xviii-xix’ for ‘ p. x’. 

8, 20. The use of 33 7 AWN ‘to raise a claim’ is parallel to the 
Neobab. fagra raSd in the same sense; cp. rvatdfu (= Aram. nw 
‘loan’, &c.) ‘credit’ and then ‘claim’. 

8, 22. With p32 yon compare Bab. ana daydné aldku (e.g. Schorr, 
Op. cit., 259, 4, al.). 

9, 2. The pron. pot ‘that very’, ‘the same’, is interesting, for 
hitherto, outside these papyri, where Jt and D>? are in regular use, 
forms with 7 (e.g. Bibl. Aram. 97) have almost, if not quite, exclusively 
occurred ; cp. Eth. 24d ‘this’ (and ‘this very’ when combined with 
the pron. of the 3rd pers.). The afformative m, which is found in 
several adverbs in these papyri, is connected with the Ass. dem. pron. 
ammé ‘that’, just as the afformative # in such forms as B.A. ]27 is 
cognate with Ass. annd ‘this’. As m expresses the more remote, # the 
near object, D5 denotes more precisely ‘that very’ than ‘the same’ ; 
cp. Mehri dak and dakame (masc.), dik and dikeme (fem.) ‘that’ 
(Brockelmann V. G. i § 107 p. 320). 

The origin of the use of sow ‘hated’ as a t.t. for ‘divorced’ can be 
traced back to the Code of Hammurabi, vii b 60-63 (§ 142): Summa 
sinnistum muza izir-ma tl tahhazanni igtabi ‘if a woman has hated her 
husband’ and has refused him his marital rights, she may, under certain 
circumstances, be divorced. 

13. By translating 7nx (sing.) ‘after you’ instead of ‘after thee’ 
Dr Cowley obscures the point; here ‘after thee’ i.e. after thy death 
(the wife being divorced) is in direct contrast with D>Inx (plur.) in 1. 8, 
which connotes ‘after the death of you both’ (i.e. husband and wife). 
It would perhaps have been clearer to have preserved the distinction 
between the sing. and the plur. of the 2nd pers. throughout, at any rate, 
the legal documents. 

11. Edited by Professor G. A. Cooke Worth Semitic Inscriptions 
Pp. 404-407. 

11, 2. With the mnp %238 cp. Bab. adan (i) Samat and Seat (it) Samat 
(Schorr Althabylonische Rechtsurkunden pp. 506 and 554); it is clear, 
both from Babylonian and from Jewish practice (cp. 2 Sam. xiv 26) 
that different standards were current simultaneously. 

6 (note). The Ass. idzu, cited by Dr Johns, is now well 
attested ; cp. the phrase ina 4bdi IM. ni-ib-ci annd Satru, an alternative 
for ina liobi niydri annd Satru, since niydru is a well-known word for 
‘document’ (Badbyloniaca iv. 92, 93). See also Klauber Politisch- 
Religivse Texte pp. xxvii-xxviii and 164b, and Bezold Catalogue vol. v 
p. xxix. The vb. mabdzu, ‘to enter in a document’, seems to occur in 
Schorr Althabylonische Rechtsurkunden 270, 4 (Walther in Z.D.4.G. 
Ixix. 431). 
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13.4. If nbax is the true reading, box may here be used like Bab. 
akadlu ‘to enjoy the use’ of property; it may then be translated 
*I enjoyed the use of them’, not necessarily ‘I consumed them’. 

14, 5. The fem. anndsx, which is not cited by the lexx. for Aram. 
(as distinct from Syr.) occurs, outside these papyri, also in Nabataean 
inscriptions, in C. 7. S. ii, 182, 1 and 336, 3. 

15, 25 (note). On the phrase O1n “ty On jt commentators suggest 
something of little value for om; but the analogy of Bab. cStu é adi 
hurdsim ‘from straw to gold’, i.e. things both valueless and valuable, 
suggests that, as nin ‘thread’ is something of little value, on may 
perhaps signify the reverse. 

18,3. For the use of om to express the dir. obj. compare Lidzbarski 
op. cit. p. 8, 1.17: pnndax nv and n. on p. 13. Both examples may 
be due to scriptio defectiva. 

4. That Herem, at least in the name Herem-nathan, is a god is 
proved by the analogy of such names as Béth’él-nathan (éid.), Yahi- 
nathan (18, 5), Nabf-nathan (14, 11 al.), &c. 

P. 61, 1.6. For ‘p. xvi+’ read ‘p. xxiv+’. 

22, 123 (note). For ‘p. x’ read ‘p. xix’. 

24,14. Restore ™a[w jy rather than “a[wo]y; cp. ww in 1. 13. 

25. For jmp the translation has Prntu, apparently an error 
for PTNTN. 


26, 11. With jm compare also Arab. tas a ‘the hold of 
the ship’. " 

17 (note). For ;, read ,;. 

28, 4. Cp. Lidzbarski of. cit. p. 8, 1. 12, and n. on p. 12. 

4and 5. The two slaves were here marked with their owner’s name, 
as camels were marked with the tribal mark in Arabia (Robertson 
Smith Xinship and Marriage pp. 247-251). In this connexion Sir 
John Miles has called my attention to the Greek xorrarias, ‘a horse 
branded with a opfpa’ (9), the initial of Corinth, and cayddpas 
‘a horse marked with san’, the initial of Sicyon or Sparta, in the old 
alphabet ; Professor Hunt also compares the marking of camels with 
letters in Berl. Gr. Urk., 153, 15-17 and 34-35, and a curjous passage 
in Ox. Pap., 1680, 11-12. Is it not likely, therefore, that the mark of 
the individual owner mnua0 in the case also of these slaves followed 
the initial of the locality, i.e. » (yédh), the initial of 3» ( Yed), to indicate 
the district in which they were registered and to which, if they fled, 
they were to be restored? The Bab. adduttum on slaves may have been 
a mark of a similar kind. 

8. The phrase j2 mv ‘obtained judges’ is analogous to Bab. 
hasadu daiéné ‘to obtain judges’, i.e. to obtain a hearing. 
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3°, 5. Dr Cowley has asked me to draw attention to the misprint 
xd, which should be corrected to xnbx. 

_ The word msn has not yet been explained, though ‘in league’, 
“in agreement ’, or the like, is required by the context. Is it possible 
that it is an Aram, adv. formed from 310% = Gk. dyudvou. ‘agreement’ 
(Dalman Aram.-Neuh, Wtb. 108b)? Another Gk. word in these papyri 
is "nnd = Gk. orarjp; and it is at least conceivable that 72i0n 
= dpdvoa also may have become current in Egypt as a technical term 
in business. 

7- With wnd cp. Arab. lsJ 1. ‘covered (a person) with shame’, 
‘reviled’; 1v. ‘committed a blameworthy action’ ; ne ‘accursed ’. 

15. On the construction of 7 wind see the note on 41, 3. 

16. The translation ‘the dogs tore off the anklet from his legs’ for 
ymban qo xdas spaan wads hardly yields a satisfactory sense ; and perhaps 
88353 (not 89292) from 8393 (cp. NDP ‘tax-collector’, NP3 ‘child’, &c., 
for similar participial formations) means ‘fetterers’, ‘shacklers’, from 
252, whence Arab. hs ‘fettered’ (Freytag Lex. Arad.-Lat. iv. 
52 b) is derived. Then there will be a play on s!25> and xda3: the 
fetterers robbed him of his anklet (and doubtless put fetters on his feet 
in its place), while the rest of his possessions were destroyed. 

35, 3- The phrase 40> Sy vd sme ‘thou hast a claim on me for 
silver’ is another example of Bab. legal terminology; cp. Ungnad 
Babylonische Briefe 125, 22: kaspam elifu isu ‘he has a claim on him 
for silver’. 

38, 3. Dr Cowley translates = ¥ j3N ‘a precious (?) stone’; but no 
such term for ‘precious stone’ is known. May it not rather mean 
‘a lump of alum’? This was among the ancients a substance of some 
value, of which the best kind was found in Egypt ; (see Plin. Vat. Hist. 
35, 184: laudatissimum in Aegypto, proximum in Melo; huius quoque 
duae species, liquidum spissumque). Cp. Aram. 1¥ and SFB 1¥¥Levy 
Neuh, u. Chald. Web. iv. 222-223) and Syr. Iss, (Payne-Smith Ties. 
Syr. ii. 3447-3448) ‘alum’. The / 97%, whence #"¥ ‘alum ’ is derived, 
is of some interest; Ass. saréfu means not only, like Hebr. 9 x, 
‘to refine’ metals, but also ‘to dye’ (Muss-Arnolt 4. W. B. 893-894, 
where it is wrongly separated from sardpu ‘to refine’); cp. Arab. rat Lye 
(x) ‘pure (silver)’ and (2) ‘of two colours’ (Dozy Sufi. i. 829 b). 
Now alum was used by the ancients both in refining metals and in 
dyeing (von Lippmann L£néstehung u. Ausbreitung der Alchemie 
pp. 4-10); this use, then, constitutes the connecting link between the 
two uses of sardpu, 97%, both processes being regarded as forms of 
‘change’; cp. Arab Ws,. 1. ‘exchanged’, 11. ‘changed’. Hence the 
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town of Sarepta, Hebr. N57¥, was not so called from smelting works 
(as the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, 864), but from the dye there obtained ; 
for it lay on the Phoenician coast, between Tyre and Sidon, the two 
centres of the ancient dye-extracting industry. 

39, 3. With ‘n7wn ‘thou hast settled [the affair]’ compare Bab. 
wasdru ‘to settle’ (a claim); e.g. Lutz Zarly Babylonian Letters 
26, 9-13: mimma eli (ilat) J8tar-Sumu ala i$t nipuSd wasir ‘they have 
no claim whatsoever against I. ; we have arranged it (?); it is settled’. 
Cp. Lidzbarski of. cit. P- 8, l. 14. 

41, 3. These papyri afford interesting proof of the early tendency 
among the Semites to form those compound tenses, which were fully 
developed in the post-Bibl. Sem. languages. Three types here occur :— 

(i) 73y2 75 ‘he used to send’ ; e.g. nbvix nn ‘I used to send’ and 
minx’ mn ‘he used to come (41, 3). This construction, of which there 
are only these two examples, is also rare in Syr., occurring occasionally 
in conditional clauses and more frequently in dependent clauses after 
a pf. (Néldeke Syv. Gr. § 268); in Arab. me followed by the impf. 
meaning ‘used to’ is a regular construction (Wright Arad. Gr. ii. 
§ 9). 

(ii) "4 T3Y ‘he had done’; e.g. mim m3 ‘had been built’ (30, 25 
and 32, 4-5). The same construction is found also in Syr. (Néldeke 
op. cit. § 263) and is analogous to the Arab. use of .\S followed by 
the pf. to express the plup. (Wright of. cit. § 3c); the latter is found 
as early as B.C. 254 in a Phoenician inscription, in which "73 }3 bears 
precisely the same force as Arab. 35 yy ylS ‘had vowed’ (Cooke 
N.S.I. 27, 5). 

(iii) (a) In fast time: 739 M0 ‘he was wont to do’, ‘continued to 
do’, or ‘kept on doing’; e.g. pn jeiad ‘we continued to wear’ (30, 15 
and 31, 14); 72ynd mn ‘was wont to be done’ (32, 11); indw vn ‘ kept 
on sending’ (17, 3) month by month, as in 11, 7; mM and Sapp nnn 
‘he’ and ‘I kept on supporting’ (Ah. 48 and 72). 

(2) In present time: T3Y 7M ‘he is wont to do’ or ‘ keeps on doing’ ; 
e.g. MOD mM ‘is wont to devour (?)’ (Ah. 88) ; ndvin minx ‘I keep on 
paying’ (11, 7) month by month, as in 17, 3; Nw jn (27, 7-8) ‘(if it 
has been supervised,) they will keep on drinking’. 

Both these forms occur in Bibl. Aram. (e.g. (@) in Dan. v 19; (4) in 
Dan. ii 43); they became the normal construction in Mishn. Hebr. 
(Albrecht Weuwhk. Gr. § 107 i) and are used occasionally in Syr. 
(Néldeke of. cit. § 277). They occur too in a Palmyrene inscription 
of a.p. 137 (Cooke WV. S.J. 147, i. 5, 6, and 10); the first only is 
found also in Mandaic, but only very rarely with mn inflected (Néldeke 
Mand. Gr. § 264). 
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Occasionally the main vb. precedes the ptcp., apparently to give it 
special emphasis; e.g. Beh. 59: 119... jop ‘kept on standing’ or 
‘continued to stand’. This occurs not infrequently in Bibl. Aram. 
(e.g. Dan. iv 7, 10, 26; vii 6, 8, 13); it is rare in Mishn. Hebr. 
(Albrecht of. cit. § 107 k) but is the regular practice in Syr. (Néldeke 
loc. cit.). 

47,3 and 7. Elsewhere jad is better translated ‘governor’ (8, 13 and 
ro, 13 and 18), not ‘magistrate’ (as here), except in 26, 9 and a1 ‘head 
of the carpenters’. 

48, 3. In yn mnpond ‘to take her for (Angi. in) marriage’ there is 
yet another echo of Babylonian legal phraseology ; cp. Bab. ana akSdtim 
ahdzu ‘to take for (Ang/. in) marriage’. 

53,6. The name "30x is compounded of ISum, the Bab. god 
of fire, who with his consort belonged to the family of Nergal (Deimel 
Pantheon Babylonicum 141-142) and kudurru ‘boundary’. With the 
name ISum-kudurri compare (i/) /-um-mu-Sa-lim on a text in the 
Ashmolean Museum (1923, no. 352, O.[5]) and, for the second element, 
Naba-kudurri (5, 18; 29, 2 and 35, 2). 

54, 15- More idiomatically : ‘send (word) to Nabfi-nathan to give up’, 
the conj. ‘and’ followed by the impf. serving to express the ultimate 
issue, as in Hebr. (e.g. 1 Chron. xiii 2: iba wapn,. . nay andes 
‘let us send. . . unto our brethren . . . to gather themselves unto us’). 

71. Edited by Prof. Cooke Worth Semitic Inscriptions No. 77. 

72. Edited sbid., No. 76. 

AHIQAR 29. Translate Sy mn ‘leaned upon’ rather than ‘was 
guided by’. 

29. Preferably ‘enraged’, as in the note. The following yow 
Dr Cowley seems to take as the ptcp. ; is it not rather the pf.: ‘Then 
E, will be greatly enraged, having heard ...’? Cp. Lev. xiii 23, 
Num. xxx 12, and Deut. xxi t (pf. in a circumstantial clause following 
impf.). 

62 and 69. Not ‘between these two mountains’, as Dr Cowley 
translates jin mdse xD 73, but ‘between these two rocks’. The 
intention of the conspirators is to crush the unfortunate slave to death 
so that his body may be unrecognizable ; the officers whom the king is 
expected to send (Il. 62-63) will then mistake the body of the slave for 
that of Ahiqar. Consequently "\%® must mean ‘rock’; cp. Hebr. ny 
‘cliff,’ and ‘ rock’, ‘ boulder’. 

53. The rendering of yt203 17 jons:‘he is kind as any man(?), 
is hardly possible. May not y3302 mean ‘like something’=‘ somehow’, 
‘somehow or other’, or ‘peradventure’, and introduce what follows? 
If so, translate 1. 53: ‘King Esarhaddon is kind; somehow or other 
hereafter he will remember me’. 
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51-59- It is hardly necessary to assume the mng. ‘think’ for "ox 
in l. 59; translate "Ox NIN t.., WON ‘say what thou sayest’—i.e. say 
thy say. Cp. L rar: xan + 75 xb ‘take for thyself what thou 
wilt take’. 

74. The words * 3m ‘he gave me’ are accidentally omitted in the 
translation. 

92. Probably ‘a’ (or ‘the) third’ rather than ‘of three’; for a gen. 
preceding its momen regens is awkward. Cp. Syr. qile koa for 
hassh soos (Néldeke Syr. Gr. § 239). 

104. Perhaps ‘logs’ rather than ‘wood’ gives due force to the 
plur. }py. 

107. Can moy 5x 4 mean ‘with whom there is strength’? Cp. 
Hebr. 5x in the phrase 1» 5xb w. ~The occurrence of Hebr. 5x only in 
one stereotyped phrase makes it likely that it is a survival from the 
earliest period, nor, in view of Hebr. 5x = ‘God’, is it likely to have 
been a neologism in that language ; consequently, it is not improbable 
that it may have survived sporadically in the other Sem. languages. 
(In 1. 161 m5 is redundant, if my is a prep.) 

127. Is it possible to translate Wy 53 “¥2n ‘who takest care of 
(thy) possessions’, i.e. art thrifty? Cp. Ass. Aasdéru ‘to keep, retain, 
preserve’ and 4isru ‘possessions’. To take "¥2 = “wp is difficult, 
as this branch of Aram. does not object to two emphatic consonants in 
succession (e. g. Sup, ap in 66, 9, and nyp). 

137- Can ‘lead astray’ be attested for ‘avn in Aram.? The Pesh. 
renders Hebr. navin by «>J/, and the only instance of ‘avin with a trans. 
mng. in the Targimim cited by the lexx. is in Prov. xxviii ro. Translate 
xaad xavnn 5x ‘magnify not (thy) heart’ (from xaw = xad, not Nav) ; 
thus riches and pride balance one another. 

162. Is not xoDy a resolved sing. for XDY, as MIND = AID in 1. 159, 
rather than an irregular plur.? If so, it is used collectively with a 
plur. vb. ; cp. Jos. iii 16: ay ByM (Pesh. osm qe? far); Beh. 5: 
bop xvmod Sr xbden. 

174. The inverted form s3xDd, Lhe (= xxv) for Ile is not 
infrequent in Syr.; see Payne-Smith Zhes. Syr. ii 2670. Possibly, 
however, Syr. Jukes is cognate with Arab. 5l2(cs) ‘dishonoured’, 
‘defamed’, and means ‘reviler’, and is therefore not connected with 
o/ x2D ‘hated’ by metathesis. 

191. The connotation of 3397 is probably ‘ aimed’ (lit. ‘rested’ the 
arrow in position) rather than ‘shot’ (cp. 2 Kings xiii 16). 

218. Dr Cowley translates nya xd ‘either a married woman’, but 
it is strange advice to a man not to buy (as wife?) a married woman 
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(in spite of Mr Thomas Hardy’s Mayor of Casterbridge)! Read 
xo1[n]3 xd and translate the sentence: ‘Let not a man buy (as wife ?) 
one that is not a virgin’; cp. Lev. xxi 7: inp’ xd mddm nor eve. 
In view of Ass. datu/tu, Hebr. nbina, and Syr. JAKXoks> there is no 
reason why mina, which occurs in late Aram., should not be found 
here also. 

BEHISTUN 2. It is interesting to notice that Aram. 3"p 3) corre- 
sponds both to Bab. epéSu tahdza and to Bab. itepid saltum; ancient 
translators did not aim at accuracy in their work. 

4. On the ,/pry see Lidzbarski of. ci#. pp. 11, 12. 

35- The phrase whup... now ‘I put ...to death’ is apparently 
without parallel in the Sem. languages. 

P. 310, col.a. Under pn ‘15, 20’ should be ‘25, 20’. 


G. R. Driver. 


THE APOCALYPSE. 


L’ Apocalypse de Jean, by ALFRED Loisy. (E. Nourry, Paris, 1923.) 

Book of Revelation: theory of the text, re-arranged text and translation, 
commentary, by JoHN Oman, Principal, Westminster College, 
Cambridge. (University Press, Cambridge, 1923.) 

New Light on the Revelation of St John the Divine, by C. E. Douctas. 
(The Faith Press, 1923.) 

The Apocalypse of St John, by Canon M. G. GiazEBroox. (Murray, 
1923.) 

Visions of Hope and Fear, by GEORGE W. THorn. (Student Christian 
Movement, 32 Russell Square.) 


M. Lotsy’s latest addition ta his New Testament studies displays all 
the qualities which we have learned to expect in his work, full knowledge 
of all the work of his predecessors in the critical field, or at least of their 
theories, acute insight, trenchant criticism, and clear interpretation. 
Perhaps in this case we may add more sympathetic treatment and 
kindlier toleration of an early Christian document. We do not here 
feel so acutely the impossibility of the ‘final editor’ ever having done 
anything right, which some of us find so depressing in M. Loisy’s 
criticism of the writer who is responsible for the Acts in its present 
form. This difference of attitude, more easily felt than defined, would 
seem to be due to his recognition of the historical value of the work as 
evidence of the type of Christianity to be found in Asia at the end of 
the first century, and its power to assimilate elements so diverse as the 
mental and spiritual outlook of the Fourth Gospel, and the popular 
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eschatology of the Apocalypse, which found expression in these two 
books, belonging to the same district and period. ‘Le fait montre que 
le Christianisme a été capable d’absorber des éléments fort disparates, 
et de les digérer tant bien que mal sans en étre sérieusement incom- 
modé’ (p. 54). 

Astral origins, mythological traditions and Jewish Apocalyptic, tradi- 
tional and written, are the sources used by the author, who collects, 
arranges, and interprets all this material, and uses it to explain past 
history as the revelation of God’s purpose, to encourage the Christian 
Churches of the present under actual and imminent suffering, and to 
disclose the course of future history and the vindication of God's 
justice and purpose. The regular plan of the book, as it stands, is 
fully recognized. The seven letters, seals, trumpets, and bowls are the 
stages, or scenes, of an eschatological drama, from the present conditions 
of the Churches to the end of the world and the establishment of a new 
order. But while the general frame is clear the scenes are not always 
well connected and arranged. . There are doublets, insertions, anticipa- 
tions. The ‘artifice’ by which the seventh of each series developes 
into and covers the next betrays redactional combination rather than 
the connexion of events. The ‘unity’ of the Apocalypse is ‘ superficial 
and chaotic’. 

The first part of the book M. Loisy finds in the first three chapters, 
the address to the churches, the inaugural vision (i 9-20), and the 
seven letters (ii, iii). The second contains the seven seals with their 
introductory vision of the throne of God, the seven spirits, the twenty- 
four Elders, and four Cherubin, then the book with seven seals, the 
book of destiny which the Lamb alone can carry out. The description 
of the throne is inspired by Ezekiel. The twenty-four Elders are astral 
personifications, ‘but they come too late in the description’ and are 
really a doublet of the four Cherubin. The seven lamps are a gloss, 
and in themselves a doublet of the crystal sea. The four cherubin are 
originally the principal constellations of the zodiac. Astrological tradi- 
tion, not Ezekiel, has supplied this feature of the vision. Very ancient 
mythological tradition gave the essential elements, especially the Divine 
Being, alone qualified to carry the plan into execution. But the writer 
found his material, thence derived, already shaped by Jewish hope. 
Originally the seven seals contained a complete eschatology. The 
author has used it for but a part of his whole scheme, and has modified 
it in consequence. 

This summary of one section must suffice to indicate M. Loisy’s 
method, his insight and ingenuity, not always free from dogmatism 
and arbitrary conjecture. In view of Dr Charles’s rearrangements it 
may however be interesting to note M. Loisy’s explanation of the last 
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two chapters. The double presentation of the city (xxi 1-8 and xxi 9- 
xxii 5) has come about ‘probably because the Christian author, before 
introducing the grand description with which one of his sources furnished 
him, judged it apposite to make a general statement of the happiness 
of the Saints, and final warning to sinners who will be excluded’. In 
any case the first part (? xxi 1-8) is redactional vemp/issage. M. Loisy 
has hardly seen the value of the description of the future life which is 
begun in xxi 1-8, and surely is continued in xxii 3-5 (if not 1-5). But 
the theory of a general statement, followed by mere detailed description, 
drawn at least in substance from another source, is to some of us more 
convincing than Dr Charles’s many fragments jumbled together by 
incredibly stupid editing. 

In M. Loisy’s judgement the Apocalypse shews regularity of plan, 
unity of frame and of dominant thought. But that does not exclude 
compilation assez indigeste, incoherences, contradictions. A principal 
author, who has not succeeded in making a homogeneous work out of 
his borrowings, and a redactor whose retouching is strictly limited, but 
who is always present, and has always in view his object, of introducing 
to the whole Church as an Apostolic work a book which had been 
addressed to the Churches of Asia, by a prophet of the district, who 
certainly was oft the Apostle John, the son of Zebedee. 

The introduction contains, as we should expect, short and lucid 
sections on the Apocalypse in Christian tradition (5-10) and Critical 
work on the Apocalypse (10-21). M. Loisy is always at his best in his 
short and critical summaries of more recent criticism. We naturally 
look with special interest for his judgement on Dr Charles’s work, for 
the book has clearly had a considerable influence on his own. ‘The 
most recent and in some respects the most complete commentary on 
the Apocalypse, that of Charles (1920), while resting on a profound 
knowledge of Apocalyptic tradition, has carried on the method of 
literary analysis, which it has pushed to its extreme limits.’ A short 
and lucid summary of Dr Charles’s position is then given, which need 
not be repeated here, and the different sources, Greek and Hebrew, 
which form the raw material of Dr Charles’s elaborate reconstruction. 
He then sums up, ‘This distinction of Hebrew and Greek sources, 
based (uniquement fondée) on peculiarities of language, leaves a some- 
what confused impression. Charles has studied, more profoundly than 
any one else, the language of the Apocalypse, but he has perhaps intro- 
duced into this discussion of sources guelgue subtilité. One may also 
suspect that he has treated more roughly than reason demands the 
Editor of the Apocalypse, and, that his reconstruction of the last chapters 
is somewhat rash.’ This is just criticism, but we should have welcomed 
some word of recognition of the fundamental rightness of Dr Charles’s 
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method of explaining and interpreting the Book. The wood is there, 
even if at times the trees obscure its excellence. 

Unfortunately Principal Oman’s book appeared too late to be included 
in M. Loisy’s criticisms. Possibly even had he known it, ‘il l’aurait 
malmené plus que de raison’, for brilliant and suggestive as it is, it is 
not always convincing. But we are all grateful to Prof. Burkitt’s 
Seminaar and its deliberations, at which Dr Oman was present, in 
search of ‘knowledge about the documents of religion’. If ‘in the 
alembic of its learning ’, especially its ‘ Semitic erudition, ideas evaporated 
and only mere negations seemed to be left’, the leisure of the next 
Christmas vacation soon brought back ideas, and convictions were 
formed which find expression in a most stimulating, if provocative, 
treatise. First came the conviction that the book is one, that its literary 
sources are almost entirely the Prophets, and that the Visions are ‘ trans- 
parencies’ of realities, concrete if ideal to the ancient world, though for 
us abstractions, a ‘view of the world’ that it might be possible to 
reconstruct by rearrangement. Then the attempt, which led to the 
discovery of the uniform length of the sections which most needed 
moving. Hence a definite standard, by the aid of which ‘the sections 
rearranged themselves so simply and naturally that in the first rapid 


ordering of them a fuller consideration has only led to altering the . 


position of one’. Like Dr Charles, Principal Oman finds the traces of 
disorder in the present book plainest towards the end, but he considers 
the Archdeacon’s rearrangement too complex and elaborate: while 
the transposition of sections of the same length is simple, and offers 
a natural explanation of the present state of the book. The discovery 
that the Women of xii 6 and xvii 1 are parallel conceptions started 
Dr Oman on his way. Babylon the great is the Rule of the World, 
the other woman is the Rule of God and His Christ. But the Rule 
of the World must be distinguished from the World-Empire, of which 
Rome is the last great embodiment. Therefore the fall of Rome must 
precede the description of the end of the worldly civilization which 
embodies the Rule of the World. ‘This involves the transposition of 
xix 11-21 and xvi 7-19.’ Some of us may have to add that it involves 
for us the rejection of the theory. If anything in the whole Apocalypse 
seems plain and certain, it is that ch. xvii refers to Rome, the city of 
the seven hills (xvii 9), not seven waters as Dr Oman emends the text 
into conformity with vv. 1-15. We are not satisfied that ‘the fall of 
Rome, even if that event were not already past, in no way meets the 
requirements of ch. xvii’. To find in xix 11-21, made up to the right 
length of a section by the insertion of xiv,19, 20 after xix 15, one of the 
passages which describe the fall of Rome seems equally unsatisfactory 
{see Oman, pp. 6, 61, 131, &c.). So however the theory grew. If the 
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Trumpets are reduced to three, ‘as Dr Charles argues’, then, we are 
told, they are merely a form of the last trump, and must be towards 
the end of the book: and ch. x, ‘ being the call to write the book’ (we 
must ask, what book ?) ‘must be near the beginning’. In the case of 
the transpositions, about which the reader must judge whether the 
reasons given for them are satisfactory, it was observed that the length 
of the Greek text of each was a little more than a page of Gebhardt’s 
edition, or a multiple of this constant unit. So, when ‘glosses’ were 
cut out, the rest of the book appeared in the shape of disarranged 
leaves, each page containing thirty-three lines of Gebhardt’s text, or 
sections that could be written on multiples of this unit. And they can 
be rearranged to give a consistent and intelligible whole. First the 
introduction (except i 1-8) and the letters to the Churches: then 
the Prophetic Call (ch. x, helped out with xxii 6-8 after x 10): then the 
main part of the book in two almost equal parts. (i) The Rule of 
the World and its Fall, which may be subdivided into (a) the Forces in 
conflict, xi 1-13, xii, xiii 1-xiv 5 ; (4) the fall of the World Empires and 
of the World Rule, xv 5-xvi 16 (the gathering together to Armageddon), 
followed by xix 11-16, xiv 19, 20 (wine-press), xix 17-21, vi 2-17 
(plagues of the seals, cutting out the references to the opening of each 
seal ; for reasons see pp. 6, 12), xvi 17—xix g (end of the World-rule, the 
story of Rome having ended before this section). (ii) The Rule of 
Christ and the Final Order, divided into (a) the Millennial Kingdom, 
XXi Q-Xxxii 17, Xvi 15, xix 9, 10, xx 10; (4) the Last Things, xx rob, 
iv 1-vi 1 (when the Lamb had opened one of the Seals), vii 1-17 
(sealing of the Tribes,and the Great Multitude, &c.), viii 1-ix 21 
(omitting viii 7-12 the first four trumpets), xi 14-19, xiv 6-19, xv 1-4, 
xx 11—xxi 8. 

So, when the editor’s Introduction (i 1-8) and his Epilogue (vz. 18-21), 
and the ‘glosses’ have been purged away, a book is restored of which. 
it is claimed that we get now a consistent whole, ‘a book of prophecy 
in the Old Testament sense of shewing the Divine aspect of events, the 
principles of the things that are as well as the things that shall be’. 
A ‘book of prophecy’, not an Apocalypse. Is that the original form of 
the writing presented to the Christian Churches of Asia at the end 
of the First Century? The restored ‘prophecy’, which is not an 
Apocalypse, may give us a philosophy, or should we say a folitik of 
Religion, which commends itself to the thought of our generation as 
more ‘ possible’ than the document known to us as the Revelation of 
St John the Divine. But is it a work of the first century, and- not 
of the twentieth ? 

One sentence in the Commentary on § XIII (xvi 17-xvii 9) of the 
restored order may be quoted as suggesting that something has perhaps 
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been expected in the Apocalypse which does not belong to its time or 
thought. ‘She (the woman of ch. xvii) is described as the source of 
all idolatries, which is to say that all idolatry is atheistic materialism.’ 
What does this mean in connexion with a document of the first 
century ? 

And a protest must be made against the translation of x 6 xpédvos 
ovxére Eorax ‘not yet is the time’ (cf. xxi 1, 4, xviii r1, 14). Even 
Semitic Greek cannot manage that, in spite of Elliott’s Horae Apoca- 
lypticae/ It was a relief, after seeing this translation, to find in 
Dr Charles ‘there shall be time no longer’, and still further to read 
in his Commentary ‘the clause means that there will be no delay’. 

But these, and others like them which might be quoted, are small 
points. The conclusion of the matter is that our thanks are due to 
Dr Oman for a most stimulating and suggestive book, even if we cannot 
agree with its thesis, and must look elsewhere for the solution of the 
mystery of the Apocalypse. 

Mr C. E. Douglas, who has amassed more knowledge of oriental 
cults than he has apparently digested, has discovered that ‘the Revela- 
tion of St John the Divine is the unique example of that higher 
mysticism to which the adepts attain only after years of discipline and 
trial, and which, under ordinary circumstances, they will die rather 
than reveal. St John’s purpose in publication is two-fold, (a) to kill 
the claims of ‘false prophecy’ by letting the world into its secrets, 
(2) to demonstrate that the ancient searching after God was a fore- 
shadowing of the Word-made-flesh’ (p. 132). He has reached the 
conviction that it ‘was written somewhere about a.D. 50 by a Jewish 
Christian of the inner knowledge, that the purpose was positive rather 
than negative, to shew the Kingdom of God as present here and now, 
an actual eternal fact not a dream of the future, and that the old order 
has passed away—the new Jerusalem, the new Israel of the ecclesia of 
Christ being the leaven of the new creation in the eternal Light and 
Life of God’. So the whole book is searched with candles to find 
traces of ‘the Kabeiritic Triad’, the occult meaning of the planets, the 
mystical uses of numbers, 3, 7, 12. Let us take one example. ‘ Kabir’ 
means the Strong one. Kabirin are called icxvpoi. Now three strong 
angels are mentioned’(x 1, v 1, xviii 21). So the author would teach 
that ‘speculations like those connected with the Kabiritic traditions 
have a certain core of truth’. On such lines much ‘new light’ can be 
thrown on the Apocalypse, and if students of the book do not find it 
illuminating Mr Douglas will feel but little surprise. ‘Modern scholars 
(including Dr Charles) have made such nonsense of one of the most 
remarkable books ever written, that little attention need be paid to 
their explanations of its symbolism’ (p. 3). Cf. p. 31: ‘The textual 
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critic simply rejects all difficulties as “glossess”, copyists’ errors if 
small, additions by an Imbecile Editor if considerable. He is, in fact, 
deliberately (though unconsciously) dishonest.’ 

Two other books on the Apocalypse, published this year, deserve 
mention here. Their more popular character hardly justifies more than 
a short notice in this JoURNAL, though their real merit deserves fuller 
treatment than the inconsequent ramblings of Mr C. E. Douglas. 
Canon Glazebrook has added another volume to the modern Church- 
man’s Library in which he has ‘attempted to set forth the main results 
which Dr Charles has attained and to shew what follows from them’. 
He has not followed Dr Charles at all slavishly and does not accept all 
his conclusions. But he has given us an admirably clear and lucid 
account of the meaning and context of the Apocalypse, and the methods 
of interpretation which should be applied to it. 

Mr G. W. Thorn’s Visions of Hope and Fear is written for the 
Student Christian Movement, ‘for those who desire to know something 
of what may be claimed, in the light of modern scholarship, as to 
the abiding spiritual worth of the most perplexing part of the New 
Testament ’. 

The aim of both books is to popularize the results of recent study 
and investigation. But they do not clash. Canon Glazebrook’s 
primary aim is instruction, that of Mr Thorn edification. Both have 
produced sound and good work on their own lines. Mr Thorn’s 
book is the more popular, his generalizations perhaps somewhat rough 
and ready. But his work, if not scholarly in the strict sense of the 
word, is sound and sensible. And by emphasizing the part played by 
Vision in the moulding of the ideas and material of which the author 
of the Apocalypse makes use in his book, he has perhaps made a real 
contribution to our knowledge of the book and the true story of its 
making. 

A. E. BROOKE. 


Mysterium fide: de augustissimo corporis et sanguinis Christi sacrificio 
atque sacramento elucidationes L in tres libros distinctae. Auctore 
MavuriTlo DE La TAILLE, S.J. (Parisiis apud Gabriel Beauchesne, 
1921, pp. xvi, 666, 50 francs.) 

Tuis is a very remarkable book. In a terse and systematic way 
Father de la Taille deals with the theology of the Eucharist as sacrifice 
and as sacrament. Following the main lines of the traditional Western 
theology he discusses the many technical questions which have gathered 
round it. In the course of his work he shews great learning, and is 
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evidently at home with the fathers, the schoolmen, the post-Tridentine 
Latin divines, and with many modern writers including some belonging 
to the English Church. 

Father de la Taille’s real knowledge, his frank and independent 
judgement, his clearness of thought and accuracy of expression, make 
the whole book valuable. But the part of it which is in some respects 
the most interesting and important is that in which he sets out his own 
belief concerning the sacrifice of the mass. He distinguishes sharply 
between the actual immolation of Christ made by Christ Himself on 
Calvary and the offering constantly recurring in the mass. The offering 
in the mass contains two elements. By virtue of the consecration of the 
bread and wine to be the body and blood of our Lord, the offering in 
the mass is a representation and commemoration of our Lord’s passion 
and death, and it is also a real oblation of the sacrifice offered on the 
cross. In thus following and limiting himself to the main lines of 
the mediaeval and Tridentine theology Father de la Taille avoids the 
many and manifold difficulties which have been brought in through 
the supposed need of asserting some form of destruction in the mass if 
it is to be a sacrifice, and the subtleties which hence became necessary 
for many of the post-Tridentine Latin divines. In his judgement the 
theories according to which there is a real exinanition of Christ in 
the mass, or according to which there is a symbolic destruction by the 
separate consecration of the two species are alike to be rejected. He 
is content to affirm representation and oblation, and thus, while guard- 
ing the sacrificial character of the mass, he is free from much which in 
time past has confused and embarrassed the assertion of the sacrifice. 
This feature of his work will have to be reckoned with by theologians 
both in the Church of Rome and elsewhere. 

Concerning the relation of the sacrifice of the mass to our Lord’s 
priestly work in heaven, Father de la Taille takes up an intermediate 
position between those who exclude or ignore any heavenly sacrifice 
and those who assert a sacrificial action of Christ continued in heaven. 
He maintains a virtual continuance in heaven of our Lord’s sacrifice of 
Himself, so that, through the eternal validity of His one offering in time, 
He remains continually a priest. Thus, Father de la Taille differs 
from writers like de Lugo on the one side and like Thomassinus on the 
other, and approximates very closely to the opinion expressed, among 
more recent writers, by Scheeben. 

The book is finely printed and contains reproductions of interesting 
pictures relating to the Eucharist. 

DaRWELL STONE. 
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Anglican Essays: a collective review of the principles and special oppor- 
tunities of the Anglican Communion as Catholic and Reformed, by 
the ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH, the Rev. R. H. Murray, G. G. 
CouLton, the ARCHDEACON OF CHESTER (Editor), the ARCH- 
DEACON OF MACCLESFIELD, the Rev. CHARLES E. RAVEN, ARCH- 
BISHOP LOWTHER CLARKE; with extracts from the Pastorals of the 
late Bishop Jayne. (Macmillan, 1923.) 


CrassicaL Anglican Theology grounded itself upon the authority of 
Holy Scripture. Not indeed that it was held necessary to adduce 
scriptural precedent for every practice and custom of the Church, but 
every practice must be shewn to be in general conformity with Scripture, 
nor should any doctrine be held necessary to salvation unless it may be 
proved by the authority of Scripture. From this point of view Anglican 
theologians criticized the ecclesiastical and doctrinal systems of the 
Middle Age and of post-Tridentine Roman Catholicism. During the 
last generation there has been a remarkable change in the theological 
atmosphere of Anglicanism. The strongly anti-Roman character, 
common to Anglican theologians of all schools until the period of the 
Reform Bill and of the Oxford Movement, has weakened all along the 
line, and to-day within the Church of England there is an insistent 
attempt to assimilate teaching and practice to mediaeval and even to 
modern Roman standards. The contributors to this volume desire 
to reassert what they conceive to be the historical position of Anglicanism. 
* All along, till within the last thirty years or so, it has been customary 
for teaching to be given, in accordance with the 66th Canon, on the 
points of difference between the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome. That teaching has practically ceased, and it has therefore seemed 
that it might be timely and useful if a volume of essays were issued setting 
forth historically and otherwise the principles which formed the basis 
of the Reformation Settlement in England, and the opportunities of 
extended influence which lie before the Anglican Communion as 
Catholic and Reformed’ (Preface p. vii). (Two circumstances may be 
mentioned which have facilitated these recent developements within 
Anglicanism. In the first place political hostility to the Papacy has 
cooled. Hostility to Romanism there is, and is likely to be. For 
example, Mr Coulton’s Essay in this volume on ‘ Rome as unreformed’ 
brings a grave indictment against the methods and results of the 
Roman Censorship, and argues the incompatibility of the Roman 
Catholic system with the standards of modern civilization. But 
politically the issues have changed. So long as Roman Catholicism 
threatened the political achievements of the Reformation and of the 
Revolution, national sentiment continued strongly and avowedly 
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Protestant, but now that the political menace of the Papacy has become 
remote, political Protestantism has likewise decayed. Secondly, the 
application of Historical Criticism to Biblical and Ecclesiastical litera- 
ture has seriously modified the presuppositions of the old Anglican 
Theology. I am not sure whether all of the contributors to this 
volume are sufficiently alive to these elements in the situation. 

The Archdeacon of Macclesfield contributes an Essay on the Cultus 
of St Mary the Virgin, in which he first collects from the Missal and the 
Breviary, and from authoritative Roman Catholic devotional writers, 
extracts which illustrate the character of Roman Catholic devotion to 
the Virgin; then he examines the place of the Virgin in Holy Scrip- 
ture, where he fails to find authority for the cultus; lastly, he rejects 
the allegéd historical and doctrinal foundations for the Assumption, 
the Immaculate Conception, and the legend of the Holy House 
of Loretto. This is very much to the point, but one cannot escape 
the suspicion that the Archdeacon himself still uses categories 
which for many minds will lessen the effect, not indeed of his 
criticism of Romanism, but of his own interpretation of Scripture. 
The Holy Scriptures are to him ‘the only inspired sources of informa- 
tion on the subject’. An ‘inspired source of information’ is a difficult 
idea to a historical enquirer, and when the reader finds the Archdeacon 
elsewhere assuming the Petrine authorship of both 1 and 2 Peter 
(p. 222), he is likely to wonder whether the Essayist realises the present 
condition of New Testament study. 

At no point did the Anglican Reformers more decisively criticize 
mediaeval doctrine and practice than in the matter of the Eucharist. 
The Archdeacon of Chester, the editor of the volume, contributes 
an Essay, ‘Communion or Mass’, in which he carefully examines the 
Eucharistic teaching of the Anglican Prayer Book and formularies, and 
concludes that ‘any corporal presence in the Sacrament is denied by 
the Church of England’. Further, he argues that the doctrine of the 
Mass is a departure from the belief of the early Church and is in- 
consistent with the teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews on the 
Sacrifice of Christ. He welcomes the emphasis on the Eucharist which 
High Churchmen have secured, but he desires to see the sacrament 
developed in closer relationship to Communion, which, as in the 
early Church, should be an essential element in the service for all 
worshippers. 

Perhaps the most interesting Essay in the volume is that by Dr Murray 
on ‘Aspects of the English Reformation’. Dr Murray is deeply read 
in the literature of the sixteenth century, and he contrives to present 
a rich picture of the movements of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion. The Essay, however, is somewhat amorphous, and the connexion 
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is not always easy to grasp. The discussion of the Patristic theory of 
the State is scarcely relevant ; moreover, Dr Murray seems to be less at 
home with the Fathers than with the Humanists and the Reformers. 
On pp. 83, 84 he appears to date Optatus of Milevis De schismate 
Donatistarum prior to Constantine. 

The opening Essay by the Archbishop of Armagh deals with the 
thorny problem of authority in religion. Dr D’Arcy finely vindicates 
the spiritual character of original Christianity, and he sees in Luther’s 
Freedom of a Christian Man a reaffirmation of fundamental principles. 
Yet how is freedom to be secured against licence? The analogy of 
science will help us. Here we have complete freedom, but licence 
does not ensue because a spiritual principle—Reason—is in control. 
In Religion, Christ, the Word of God, is the harmonizing principle. 
Dr D’Arcy urges the claim of the primitive rvegu/a fidet, and he maintains 
that the Lambeth Proposals open the way to a new order, in which 
Liberty and Authority may be reconciled. The Lambeth Conference 
is again the theme of the last Essay by Archbishop Lowther Clarke, 
who gives a valuable survey of the present position in regard to 
Reunion. The book concludes with a collection of extracts from 
the charges of the late Bishop Jayne of Chester, in which he maintains 
that recent revivals in such matters as Auricular Confession and 
Reservation are incompatible with Anglican principles. 

In their criticism of Anglo-Catholicism from the point of view of 
historical Anglicanism, the contributors to this volume seem to me 
to make good their contention; it is another question how far they 
take us in meeting the religious problem of the present day. A severe 
critic of the Anglican Church, Mr Graham Wallas, has recently expressed 
the opinion that one cause of present ineffectiveness in the Church 
of England is ‘the absence of a consistent and helpful metaphysical 
“world-outlook”’ (Our Social Heritage p. 259), and he contrasts the 
conventional theodicies: of contemporary Church leaders with the 
articulated theologies of the great divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Mr Graham Wallas would not, I think, find much ground 
in this volume for modifying his unfavourable verdict on current 
theology. Schemes for ecclesiastical reunion are no substitute for 
a reasoned view of the world. Mr Raven’s Essay on ‘The New 
Reformation ’ does indeed analyse the present condition of affairs. He 
is severely critical of the superficialities of ecclesiastics, of public school- 
masters, and of Divinity Professors. He believes moreover that the 
last decade has already given birth to a new type of Anglican by whose 
help the situation may yet be saved. ‘At present, it is true, numbers 
of them refuse to enter [the Church’s] ministry or even to take an 
active part in her life, not so much for financial reasons or even through 
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disgust at her scandals and ineffectiveness, as because they do not see 
in her the devotion to Jesus which is central to their own: conception 
of Christianity, or any marked evidence of the fruits of His Spirit. To 
put first things first would have an immediate effect upon them. Most 
of those who now stand aloof would be won to membership, and with 
them the movements towards evangelism, towards reunion, and towards 
reform would be immensely strengthened’ (p. 266). But does this 
quite do justice to the difficulties in which we are all involved? We 
may agree wholeheartedly with Mr Raven as to the importance and 
value of recent study of the Gospels, but the rediscovery of the historical 
Jesus will not alone and in itself, as we think Mr Raven will agree, 
solve all our problems. Is there not a real danger that Mr Raven's 
eloquent words will be used by others as a convenient pretext for 
evading the deep problems which religion must always raise, and in 
relation to which the words and work of Jesus Christ must always be 
interpreted ? 

There are some slips. P. 163 1. 21 for Pascharius read Paschasius. 
P. 195 |. 25 for ave read is. P. 197 lL. 32 for occupies read occupy. 
P, 212 |. r1 for dike we read ke us. On p. 157 n. t Hooker has 
wandered into the seventeenth century. 


J. M. CREED. 


The Christian Hypothesis, by the late Epwarp CampsBeLL TAINSH. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1922.) 

The Presence of God: A Study in Divine Immanence and Transcendence, 
by W. H. G. Hotmes, M.A. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, London, 1923.) 

The Idea of God: Historical, Critical, Constructive, by CLARENCE 
AucustinE Beckwith. (Macmillan & Co., London, 1923.) 

The Creative Christ: a Study of the Incarnation in Terms of Modern 
Thought, by Epwarp S. Drown, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
London, 1922.) 


As a study of some of the se affirmations to which the 
religious consciousness, and more especially the Christian conscious- 
ness, gives expression, of the effect upon them of modern modes of 
thought, and of the consequent reaction upon both apologetics and 
dogmatics, these books may be grouped together, though no one 
common outlook binds together the writers. Mr Tainsh and Canon 
Holmes are in agreement in so far as their thoughts move within the 
framework of the traditional Christian theology, but the former is on 
the whole more concerned with pre-suppositions, the latter with con- 
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clusions. Professors Beckwith and Drown occupy a much more 
modernist position ; but whereas Professor Drown devotes his attention 
to the meaning of the doctrine of the Person of Christ, and seeks 
a statement of that doctrine which will avoid what seem to him the 
grave difficulties confronting both a Chalcedonian and a Kenotic 
Christology, without special reference to theistic questions as a whole, 
Professor Beckwith displays a radical dissatisfaction with many of the 
most famous constructions of the idea of God and gives a re-statement 
which deprives of importance many of the conceptions most familiar to 
philosophers and theologians. 

Mr Tainsh’s work, of which the last part was unrevised at the time 
of the author’s death, moves from point to point in a manner which 
reveals the mental processes at work. It possesses the interest which 
belongs to an attempt to think out, first of all for oneself, what faith 
means, towards what it is directed, and what answer may be given to 
some of the commonest objections. Philosophically, Mr Tainsh is 
inclined to be a Kantian, but not a consistent one. Absolute know- 
ledge he confines to the contents of our consciousness, faith he defines 
as ‘ belief on moral (spiritual) grounds, to moral (spiritual) ends, and is 
itself a moral (spiritual) act’, and he uses with perfect confidence the 
argument from conscience to immortality and God; ‘the sense of 
responsibility is the practical demonstration of God and of immortality’. 
But when he deals with cosmology he becomes a pre-Kantian, and from 
antecedents and consequents in the Universe infers a Cause of the 
Universe without any thorough-going examination of the validity of this 
deduction. Perhaps the best section of the book is that entitled 
‘Grave Hindrances’. What he has to say about miracle is not new, 
but it is well and cogently stated, especially as to the interpretation of 
the idea of law by the ideas of personality and will, while the argument 
against the truth of Christianity drawn from the present condition of 
the world is candidly faced, and its limitations made clear. 

The special value of Canon Holmes’s work is to be associated with 
the author’s knowledge of India. He is one to whom the immanental 
and mystical aspect of religion makes a strong appeal, but his experience 
of eastern thought safeguards him against any danger of forgetfulness 
of the necessity of the transcendental side. Quotations which he 
supplies from Indian teachers are startling in their revelation of the 
ethical consequences of a creed of sheer immanence. Canon Holmes 
conceives of God as immanent only where His thought and will are, 
and so as not immanent in anything that is evil. While this is 
religiously satisfying it does not avoid all difficulties, especially when 
evil is extended to forms of existence which we do not regard as morally 
responsible. The cobra in act to strike gives us, so Canon Holmes 
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declares, the consciousness of the presence not of God’s thought but of 
a devil’s thought. Yet except on the hypothesis of some real indepen- 
dence of God in the evolution of certain sections of the natural world, 
some relation between the cobra and God must be found. The dualist 
or the Christian scientist is relieved at this point of perplexities which 
Canon Holmes reveals but does not solve ; for it is less than a solution 
to say that the kind of thought present where the cobra is present, is 
allowed by God an entrance into His Universe, ‘but not willed by Him 
as [its] constant efficient cause’. The latter part of the book, in 
which the implications of the Incarnation, as the new mode of God’s 
presence among men, are expressed, is strong both in devotional 
feeling and in moral stimulus. To the need for such a presentation 
of Christianity as may attract Indians for whom past history is of small 
relevance to the religion of the present may be traced in part the 
emphasis on the facts of the Gospel as symbols of eternal verities, 
present now. Canon Holmes does not undervalue in any way the 
importance of the Christ of History ; but all that He did and meant is 
given and used in the living experience of the Church. The rich 
values present in the doctrine of the Incarnation, the deep conscious- 
ness of the reality of God which may be won by those who walk in 
the Christian way, find in Canon Holmes a wise and well-balanced 
interpreter. 

To pass to Professor Beckwith’s book is to pass into a wholly 
different atmosphere. A reader of Canon Holmes’s work might entirely 
disagree with it, but he would feel that here was a quite positive and, 
granted its primary assumptions, intelligible view of religion and doctrine 
of God. But the same reader might rise from the study of Professor 
Beckwith, even from his most constructive pages, and still feel in 
considerable doubt as to what ‘God’ really meant, and what his 
relations with God should and could be. This is not to overlook the 
merits of the work, which is full of interesting material presented in an 
interesting way by a widely-read scholar who marshals practically all 
the great historic arguments used in connexion with the idea of God 
and allows no defective piece of logic, no substitution of sham for real 
values, to pass unnoticed and unrebuked. There is indeed a store of 
information to be gained from it. But its defects are serious and lead 
up to such a final perplexity as I have suggested. In the first place, 
Professor Beckwith makes a good deal too much of the divergences in 
the great metaphysical and theological systems in respect of the idea of 
God. It is true that Spinoza, Spencer, and others to whom he refers 
represent a deep variation from that theism which rejects the identifica- 
tion of God with the Universe; but as to this latter theism there is 
a greater harmony of thought than Professor Beckwith suggests. 
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Doubtless God as conceived by Aristotle differs from God as conceived 
by Athanasius or Augustine or such a modern theistic philosopher as 
Professor Webb; but that does not mean that to think of God as 
Augustine did or as Professor Webb does would involve anything like 
an entire rejection of Aristotle’s notion of what God is in Himself. 
One may say that Aristotle’s refusal to bring God into any such rela- 
tions with the universe as a Christian thinker assumes is quite un- 
satisfactory, and yet continue to find the highest value in his idea of 
God as the perfect self-conscious Being. This brings me to my second 
main criticism, that Professor Beckwith is far too unsympathetic to 
metaphysics as regards both their methods and their conclusions. He 
does indeed affirm the infinitude of God, but even this is bound up 
with the belief that the universe is infinite, both in extent and in 
duration, while he refuses to leave any place for a life of God in and 
for Himself, apart from His relations to the universe. His lack of 
sympathy is to be seen in his chapter on ‘The Absolute and the Idea 
of God’. His dissent from the whole notion of static perfection 
emerges in his criticism of those philosophical theories which attribute 
to God absolute fullness of knowledge or find in Him the absolute 
moral ideal. Especially unconvincing do I find him in his examination 
of Dr Rashdall’s ethical argument, and here too he is handicapped by 
the stress which he lays on this-world experience and its changing 
standards and values. It does not seem to follow that our ignorance 
of what is included in a perfect ethical ideal, an ignorance, after all, 
only partial, precludes us from affirming the existence of such an ideal 
‘in any mind, however great’; and when he says that the only perfect 
idea which any one would assume as existing in the mind of the 
Absolute and as the end after which creation strives is that of ethical 
perfection, which thus falls under suspicion because of its solitariness, 
he rejects not only the idea of intellectual completeness, to which he 
has devoted attention, but also that of aesthetic perfection, of which 
he has said nothing. Yet one of the most famous passages in Plato 
is that in which he describes the ascent of man towards absolute 
beauty. 

Thirdly, despite Professor Beckwith’s emphasis on experience there 
is little appreciation of the place of distinctively Christian experience 
as bearing on the doctrine of God. At the beginning of his book he 
rules out the regulative value of Christian doctrine by the assertion that 
‘the simple fact is that the Nicene idea of God does not interpret the 
world to the modern man ; between that idea and the world of to-day 
is an impassable gulf’. Accordingly, what he recognizes as the doctrine 
of God held at the present time by the vast majority of Christian 
believers is allowed no weight in the construction of a true doctrine. 
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And when he affirms that ‘one might indeed say that among Christian 
theologians before Augustine there had never been any immediate 
experience of God’, the width of the gulf which opens up between 
Christian doctrine and religious experience is obvious. But I do 
not see that he has provided proof either from the past or the present 
adequate to sustain such a conclusion. Religious experience is a 
phrase of wide meaning, but if it includes the conviction of God’s 
reality and of His concera with human affairs, a strong case could be 
stated in defence of the argument that it is just where the historic 
Christian doctrine of God is found that this conviction exists. If, in 
respect of the idea of God, to remain on the Nicene foundation would 
be ‘suicidal’, it is not a sure deduction from such experience of results 
as we possess that its abandonment means the revitalizing of the idea. 

Professor Beckwith’s own conception of God as ‘ Purposive Good 
Will’ is, in itself, a noble conception, but its value is seriously lessened 
by the constant negatives which appear even in the constructive part 
of the work. We are to think of will not of substance, of the dynamic 
not of the static, when we think of God. Our whole interest is to be 
centred in God as we become conscious of Him in this world of our 
actual experience; ‘with a world which transcends experience and 
a conception of God which alleges something in him which is other 
than what is manifest in our world we can have no concern’. So far 
does Professor Beckwith press this distinction that the apocalyptic 
promise of the vanishing of tears and sorrow from the New Jerusalem 
is described as ‘spoken of a dream-world which when we waken to 
reality vanishes like the phantasms of our sleep when the day dawns’. 
Rarely can a professor of Christian theology have committed himself 
so fully to the permanence of the conditions of this ‘the only world 
that we know’. Like much else in the book, this concentration upon 
present existence and experience bears witness to the boldness and 
sincerity of the writer, but again, like much else, it hardly provides 
a place where philosophy or theology or—and especially—religion could 
feel at home. 

Neither the idea of divine transcendence nor that of divine personality 
presents in Professor Beckwith’s treatise an appearance similar to that 
usually met with it in theistic world-views. The former is interpreted 
through the ideal which the purposive activity of God is achieving: as 
transcendent He is ‘the God of things as they are to become’. 
Similarly, the personality of God means that the Power at work in the 
world, and inseparable from it, is the source and the champion of those 
moral and religious ends and values which have found their place in 
the world. Nothing is hereby implied as to the divine consciousness, 
of which we are not in a position to speak. Professor Drown, while 
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also critical of the reaction of Greek metaphysics upon theology, and 
anxious to substitute ‘a moral metaphysics’ for the metaphysics of 
substance, is in essential agreement with classical conceptions of God’s 
personality and His relations with the world. He sets the idea of 
God as Creator in sharp contrast with pantheistic doctrine, and while 
warning against the spatial suggestion in the word ‘transcendence’ 
finds its meaning in the fact that God is creative love. To express 
the uniqueness of God he is not afraid of the scholastic notion of the 
aseity of God. He does indeed allow of only this one difference—of 
source—as existing ineradicably between God and man; yet in the 
history of Christian theology this distinction has been vital. 

On this foundation Professor Drown. builds up his Christology. 
Rejecting pantheism he rejects any explanation of the unity of God 
and man in Christ which rests upon an assertion of the identity of 
God and man. Abandoning the category of substance he abandons 
the conception of the presence in Christ of divine substance which 
differentiates Him from other men. The possession by Christ of 
something to which men could never attain would, he holds, be 
destructive of that relation of Christ to men expressed by the word 
‘Example’. That the ancient theology of the Church never intended 
this result may be regarded as irrelevant in view of the gulf which may 
divide intention from fact; but the writings of Dr Du Bose would shew 
how much is to be said on the other side. The difference between 
Christ and men is as the difference between God and men: ‘His 
Deity is in that creative power which is the essence of Deity’, and He 
is able to create men in His likeness. 

Dr Drown’s Christology has Ritschlian affinities, but involves a less 
sharp break with the Christology of the ancient Church. Thus, ‘the 
pre-existence of the Logos . . . is an essential part of the Christian 
belief in the Incarnation’, but it does not seem to carry with it any 
idea of personal distinctions in the Godhead. The Chalcedonian 
doctrine of the two natures was the best possible at the time, but has 
failed to express the true Christian belief because its terminology of 
substance is non-Christian. The Kenotic theory is definitely rejected, 
but Dr Drown is curiously in error in supposing that this doctrine 
confuses the pre-existence of the Logos with that of the divine-human 
Person, Jesus Christ, and ‘thinks of Jesus of Nazareth in His total 
personality as pre-existing in heaven and then simply coming to earth’. 
What Kenotic theologian has been guilty of such a blunder? Nor is 
it less curious that he should think that, given the true doctrine of the 
pre-existence of the Logos, there ‘disappears the entire basis for the 
doctrine of the Kenosis as a voluntary renunciation on the part of 
the second Person of the Trinity’, He does not find a place for the 
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Kenotic theory because for him personal distinctions do not exist apart 
from ‘the one personality of the Trinitarian God’, but upholders of the 
theory have worked entirely on the basis of a theology of the pre-existent 
Logos or Son. Dr Drown’s approximation to Ritschl’s Christology is 
seen positively in his interpretation of the Incarnation as a moral 
process extending over the whole of our Lord’s life, while since He 
derives his origin direct from God and cannot be explained as the result 
of evolutionary processes alone, ‘He is in a unique sense the Son 
of God’, 

The student of Christology will gain from Professor Drown’s Bohlen 
lectures insight into the methods and conclusions of one type of 
modernist thinking. While critical of the forms of orthodoxy it seeks 
to conserve its religious values and believes that in some respects it 
can do so more effectually. More reasons than oné make me sceptical 
as to the success of this effort, but this does not debar tribute to the 
manner of Dr Drown’s attempt. 

J. K. Moztey. 


New Testament Teaching in the light of St Paul's, by A. H. McNEILE, 
D.D. (Cambridge University Press, 1923.) 


Dr McNEILE has already written a book on St Paul, in which he 
reviews Pauline teaching. The new work is, in a sense, a sequel to 
that. It undertakes a comparative study of New Testament teaching, 
using as standard of reference the teaching of St Paul. It covers all 
the New Testament writings except those which the author accepts as 
undoubtedly Pauline. Its method is to summarize the teaching of 
each book, subject by subject, and set it, at each stage, in relation with 
the corresponding teaching of St Paul. The result hoped for is to set 
in a fresh light the character and individuality of the book in question. 

The Synoptic Gospels are taken together, and treated solely in their 
aspect of sources for the historic teaching of Jesus. Dr McNeile’s first 
chapter is occupied in constructing a sketch of that teaching. He 
regards as opposite exaggerations the fanatical visionary depicted by 
the thoroughgoing eschatological school, and the sane moralist dear to 
liberal Protestantism. The Christ he pictures is a prophet, in the 
tradition of Old Testament prophecy, and in closest relation with 
the thought and life of his age. There is a piquant suggestion of his 
beginning as a son of the people in revolt against the barriers of 
privilege by which the working poor were denied profit in the things 
of God. Dr McNeile thinks that a first result of the teaching of Jesus 
has been to invest ‘the people’ with an ideal importance that has 
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passed as a characteristic feature into Western civilization. But Jesus 
was very much more than spokesman of the religious aspirations of the 
people among whom he was brought up. He was representative of 
Israel, as the ideal Servant and Son of God. In that sense he recognized 
in himself the fulfilment of Messiahship, and figured his own destiny 
in the eschatological conception of ‘ the Son of Man’. 

But what is the relation of such a person to the heavenly Christ of 
St Paul? Must the foregoing quest be compared to the restoration 
of a palimpsest which renders comparatively worthless the top-writing, 
which is Pauline Christology? Dr McNeile thinks not. The Pauline 
Christ has traits that can only be derived from knowledge of the historic 
Jesus, and therefore cannot be left out of account as an interpretation 
of him. , 

The remaining chapters each review a book. St James is in the 
manner of diatribe, and exhibits a cosmopolitan mind in contrast with 
the essentially Jewish outlook of St Paul. Its test question is ‘ Does 
your religion work?’ None of these features fits an early date or the 
authorship of the bishop of the Jerusalem church. 

The author of Acts is another Hellenistic Jew of kindly universalism, 
to whom St Paul is a hero, without his having any real appreciation of 
Paulinism. 1 Peter makes a third to these two, and is the nearest to 
St Paul. 

The Apocalypse stands in contrast, by the substitution of an eschato- 
logical for a mystical valuation at every point. Its view of society and 
of the empire, by comparison with St Paul’s, reflects a generation of 
bitter experience. Jude and 2 Peter also imply post-Pauline difficulties. 

The Pastorals, on the other hand, are so Pauline as to suggest 
that they embody fragments of personal letters of the apostle, edited 
into their present form by a close disciple. But Hebrews bespeaks an 
outlook very independent of St Paul. It knows nothing whatever of 
rabbinical Judaism, having only a literary acquaintance with the 
Levitical ordinance. From this, with the help of the Platonic theory 
of ideas, it evolves an antithesis of type and reality by which to prove 
that Christianity is the final spiritual knowledge. In the course of 
working this out, it throws an emphasis on the manhood of Christ 
unique in the New Testament. 

The Fourth Gospel is even more difficult to bring to measurement 
by a Pauline standard. Rather it implies the digestion of Pauline 
theology as its preliminary condition. It seems to try to get on without 
the eschatological manner of thought, and almost to succeed. In its 
place it puts the Christian experience of salvation as present and time- 
less. In the light of that experience the author undertakes to rewrite 
the story of the Incarnate life. He sees in it a manifesting, rather than 
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a kenosis, while he regards the death as liberation to ‘ascend to the 
Father’. 

Finally, 1 John puts the ‘ high philosophy of the gospel’ into relation 
with present and practical affairs. 

Dr McNeile’s book is a useful aid to the study of the theology of the 
New Testament, both by what it contains and by the freshness of touch 
imparted to it. 


The Apostle Paul and the Modern World, by F.G. Peasopy. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York, 1923.) 


A READER expecting to find, in this volume, anything about the 
modern world, would be disappointed. It is about St Paul, and in 
particular, about his relation to Jesus. And Professor Peabody believes 
that in spite of belonging to the modern world, one may set a very high 
value upon them both. 

There are two extremes of view with regard to the relations between 
St Paul and Christ. One is that St Paul was a wholesale innovator, so 
that we must escape from him before we can learn anything about the 
real Jesus. The other is that St Paul is the ideal and heaven-sent 
interpreter of the gospel. Professor Peabody would subscribe to 
neither. What he would be prepared to say is that St Paul performed 
the useful office of transposer of the sublime and (to common folk) 
rather intangible message of Jesus into those dogmatic terms with 
which ordinary religion is at home. 

He has many things to say about St Paul that are very well worth 
saying, and are the fruit of the best kind of study. But it is difficult 
to feel that it is quite a spontaneous finding when he declares that 
‘the religion of St Paul is fundamentally what the modern world so 
insistently demands, a religion of sanctified sanity and illuminated 
common-sense’. 

In sketching the apostle, Professor Peabody is led to say some 
excellent things about the Master. For he does not doubt that that 
is the relationship between them. St Paul, to use his phrase, is the 
‘lineal heir of the spiritual desire of Jesus’. 


The Epistle of St Paul to the Colossians, by Maurice Jones, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K., 1923-) 


Tuis little book consists of four lectures delivered at Oxford in 1921, 
and now published in the S.P.C.K. Biblical Studies. It does not of 
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course attempt completeness as a commentary, but as lectures on 
a book it gets fairly well over the ground. 

The greatest interest attaches to the second lecture, which discusses 
the nature of the ‘Colossian heresy’, and St Paul’s own point of view 
with regard to the place of angels and demons in the universe. 
St Paul’s attitude towards angelic powers may be described as slightly 
hostile. In the belief of rabbinism, the law was mediated by angels. 
And so the triumph of divine mercy in Christ appeared to be, in some 
degree, at their expense. 


Problems of the New Testament to-day, by R. H. MALpEN, M.A. 
(Oxford University Press, 1923.) 


Mr MALDEN writes as a town vicar to whom the results of the 
critical study of the New Testament are of practical consideration in 
their bearing upon his work. He finds people unsettled by a vague 
knowledge of the break-up of old beliefs. A somewhat sounder 
acquaintance with the facts ought to make for reassurance. So 
Mr Malden has put together this book, in which he describes very 
shortly the findings of critical study with regard to the books of the 
New Testament and touches on some of the problems that arise. It 
is hardly to be expected that such summaries will always be beyond 
criticism. But this is of less importance than that the book should 
deal intelligibly with the points that people, who have no opportunity 
of more extended study, want to know. By that criterion Mr Malden 
has probably succeeded very well. 

W. TELFER. 


La Théosophie bouddhique, by Pavt OLTRAMARE. (Paul Geuthner, 
Paris, 1923.) 

TuHouGH this book is a work complete in itself, it is also the second 
volume of a Histoire des Idées théosophiques dans f’ Inde, the first volume 
of which Za Théosophie brahmanigue was published in 1907. Seeing 
that by theosophy the author does not mean the modern blend of senti- 
mental platitudes and occultism associated with Madame Blavatsky, 
Mrs Besant, and ‘Colonel’ Olcott, it is to be regretted that prejudice 
might be aroused against an excellent piece of work by his introducing 
the expression in his title. Though it passes without discussion some 
of the most difficult problems of Buddhist origins, the volume is an 
accurate and somewhat comprehensive survey of the ideas and practices 
of Buddhism, and the ways in which they have been modified by and 
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have influenced mankind, both socially and individually. M. Oltramare 
has endeavoured to give a true impression of the spirit of Buddhism. 

The author with good grounds rejects the mythological theories of 
the Buddha, previously urged by Senart and Kern, and outlines a picture 
of Gautama’s personality similar to that given by Oldenberg and Rhys 
Davids, lending no support to the contention of Prof. A. B. Keith 
that Gautama regarded himself as superhuman in the way in which the 
texts (admitted by Prof. Keith as late) describe him. Neither of these 
writers seems to be aware of the other’s recent work. I must confess 
that I think that M. Oltramare is right in agreeing with Rhys Davids and 
Oldenberg in a humanistic view, leaving the other traits to be accounted 
for as later idealizations. M. Oltramare makes the interesting remark, 
incidentally, that nothing in the life of the Buddha indicates ‘ holy 
indignation’ such as is seen in the driving of the money-lenders from 
the temple by Jesus. ‘His complete possession of himself has been a 
primary condition of the power that he has exercised over others’ (p. 9). 
There was nothing esoteric in the teaching of the Buddha. A happy 
comparison, an allegory, or an analogy is accepted as proof; how often 
that is the case in Indian thought students of its religious and philo- 
sophical literature know. From the fact that the parallels have frequent 
reference to domestic life, the author even contends that laymen must 
have formed a large proportion of Buddha’s hearers, and he emphasizes 
the importance of the lay element in the Buddhist community and the 
provision made for it. But it has generally been supposed that one 
main reason why Buddhism disappeared so completely from the greater 
part of India was the lack of adequate attention to the needs of the laity. 
Surely the archaeological remains (which M. Oltramare does not con- 
sider) are overwhelmingly of monastic character and do not tend to 
confirm the author’s view. Further, it would probably be more correct 
to say that the ‘veneration of’ rather than ‘devotion for’ the Buddha 
developed more among the laity than among the monks and nuns. 
For the Zherigatha and the Therdgatha suggest a real devotion for the 
Buddha, but only little of any cult of him. 

The author simply states the traditional beliefs as to the develope- 
ment of the Canon, without discussing at all the objections urged against 
the records concerning the three Councils. In Asoka’s inscriptions he 
sees the sign of the developement of a concern for the welfare of others, 
a feature which became marked in the Mahayana. And he remarks, 
interestingly, that in thé Mahayana the importance was changed from 
‘Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha’ to ‘Buddha, Dhamma, Bodhisattvas’. 
Attention to rules of discipline for monks gave place to the develope- 
ment of a lay moral teaching, emphasizing benevolence to all creatures, 
especially charity and compassion, as contrasted with the earlier con- 
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centration on the individual attainment of xirvana. The contention 
that Buddhism was ruined in India by its increasing similarity with 
Hindu cults is certainly to the point, and I would suggest that a com- 
parative study of Brahmanical iconography and that of Chinese and 
Japanese Buddhism would go far to confirm such similarity. 

In view of the not infrequent assertions that oriental religions ignore 
the ethical, it is salutary to have so able a demonstration as the author 
gives us here, that morality and knowledge are two primary conditions 
of holiness and salvation for Buddhism. Neither is an end in itself: 
what Buddha wished to teach his disciples was not an ethic but 
‘a therapeutics of the will’; not a science, but ‘a therapeutics of the 
intellect’. The relative emphasis on each of these is suggested by 
the 35 pages given by the author to the discussion of the former, and 
the 176 to the latter. These sections comprise a noteworthy detailed 
analysis of their subjects and constitute the great value of the book for 
the scholar. They are too elaborate to discuss here. By his later exposi- 
tion the author modifies the force of his doubtful statement that the 
Hinayana and the Mahayana seem to be at the two poles of religious 
thought. His well documented discussion of the doctrine of irvana 
shews how uncertain was the meaning of the term, even for Buddhist 
writers. Indeed, he concludes that the Buddha succeeded in gaining 
disciples of very different types, ‘because his doctrine was plastic enough 
to furnish all with the nourishment suitable for them ’. 

M. Oltramare seems to me to have resisted all undue influence from 
previous students of the subject, and to have avoided the temptation to 
force the material into a consistent formal scheme. As a general survey 
it is a valuable contribution to Western literature on Buddhism and 
deserves close study. 


Some Aspects of the Life of Jesus, by GrorcES Bercuer. (Williams 
& Norgate, 1923.) 


THE rapidity with which modes of interpretation of the Gospels and 
of the life and character of Jesus and His teaching succeed one another 
must make even the most venturesome of young theologians sympathize 
and, in a measure, agree with the conservatism which is so marked 
a trait of most of the older theologians. The sub-title of M. Berguer’s 
book, indicating that the study is from the point of view of psycho- 
analysis, is likely to suggest another ephemeral method of approach to 
the subject, and to arouse a certain amount of prejudice. But any who 
are acquainted with the earlier works, of Rasmiissen, Jules Soury, and 
Binet-Sanglé, treating Jesus as pathological and a subject for morbid 
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psychology, will congratulate M. Berguer on the general sanity of his 
treatment. It is not the work of a short-sighted enthusiast for con- 
temporary ideas and methods, but of a well-balanced student. His 
conclusions are in the main constructive. He endeavours with the aid 
of recent psychology to find an explanation for elements in the Gospels 
which it is easier to pass over in silence than satisfactorily to account 
for, as, for example, the stories of the Virgin Birth, of the incidents of 
the baptism of Jesus, and so on. The life, teaching, death, and the 
story of the resurrection of Jesus are to be considered as indicating the 
real sublimation of the ‘life urge’ in free and full developement in con- 
tradistinction to artificial suppression and repression. 

Myths are for the race, contends M. Berguer, what dreams are for the 
individual. ‘They reveal to humanity under a symbolic form what life 
expects of it.’ So the legends concerning the birth of Jesus are associ- 
ated with myths having their true origin in the state of mind repre- 
sented as the Oedipus complex. In short, the substitution of a divine 
Father for a human one, in this case as generally in legends concerning 
the great heroes, is an expression of sublimation. The association with 
the divine Father involves a love which gives a positive and full scope 
for life transcending and transforming the opposition to the merely 
human. I find it difficult to decide whether M. Berguer means that 
the legend was applied to Jesus by the early Christians partly from 
influences of pre-Christian myth (see the reference to ‘ savage peoples in 
Greek antiquity’ p. 112), or that it arose as, it were spontaneously 
among them from the nature of psychological tendencies such as psycho- 
analysis suggests. 

The incident in the Temple at the age of twelve shews Jesus with 
the forces of adolescence sublimated in being directed entirely to the 
love and service of God. The baptism and temptation are parts of the 
movement of ‘introversion’, ‘a return upon the self, which in every 
consecrated life precedes the productive extra-version, the practical 
activity in the outer world’. His ‘Get thee behind me Satan!’ is the 
rejection of all the obstacles which might hinder his highest realization. 
From the point of view of psycho-analysis, the author does well to insist 
on the characteristically affirmative nature of the teaching of Jesus. 
As such it is the expression of the psychology of His personality, which 
is the great miracle. The narratives of the resurrection suggest the 
common transformation of a spiritual inte a material fact, ‘a course of 
procedure that has been observed in progress in a great number of 
neuroses ’. 

In his Introduction M. Berguer has a useful comparison and contrast 
of Christianity and the Mystery religions, and a brief but clear statement 
of the character of psycho-analysis. While the book may not assist us 
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much in the problems of exegesis, it ought for contemporary purposes 
to be distinctly suggestive from a homiletic point of view. 


A Psychological and Poetic Approach to the Study of Christ in the Fourth 
Gospel, by Eva Gore-BootH. (Longmans, 1923.) 


THE author confesses that at one time she ‘ was positively convinced 
that God did not exist and that there was no life after death’, a con- 
viction first shaken by a ‘ vivid presence and message from one who 
was dead’. Years afterwards, her ‘eyes were suddenly and amazingly 
opened to the strange inner world’ (p. 160). The reader who has not 
been warped by merely academic study will appreciate the tone of per- 
sonal earnestness of this book, which such a confession itself also 
suggests. Nevertheless the first part, entitled ‘ Explanatory Essays’, 
can hardly be described otherwise than as a confused and disjointed 
collection of dogmatic and pseudo-philosophical and psychological 
statements concerning the soul and God. The writer would have 
served religion and theology better by a comparatively unelaborate ex- 
position of the ideas to which she has -been led by her individual 
experience. The Fourth Gospel lends itself to a study with the aid of 
psychological and philosophical concepts, and this the author undertakes 
in her second part. Here, witha text upon which to give her comments, 
she is distinctly more suggestive, and at times her treatment is refresh- 
ing, even if somewhat arbitrary as exegesis. 

A. G. WIpcERY, 


Konstanzer Altlateinische Propheten- und Evangelien-Bruchstiicke mit 
Glossen, nebst zugehérigen Prophetentexten aus Ziirich und 
St Gallen ; teils neu teils erstmals herausgegeben und bearbeitet 
von P. ALBAN Do.p: mit fiinf Schriftbildern. (Erzabtei Beuron 
& Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 1923.) 


Tue venerable Old-Latin fragments of the Prophets from Weingarten 
were discovered in 1856 by E. Ranke. Since his day their number has 
been added to, and Professor Lehmann of Munich has not only traced 
them from Weingarten to Constance, but has also published a com- 
prehensive photographic facsimile in the Leyden series of S. De Vries, 
published by A. W. Sijthoff in r9r2. The Constance book was broken 
up in the fifteenth century, and the surviving fragments of it are found 
as guard-leaves in various MSS now at Darmstadt, Donaueschingen, 
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Fulda, St Paul, and Stuttgart. The monks of Beuron have distinguished 
themselves in recent years by the discovery of a process for photograph- 
ing the original writing of palimpsests, and one of them, Dom Alban Dold, 
has been fortunate enough to discover sore previously unknown frag- 
ments of the Constance Prophets, and now renders valuable service to 
Biblical students by the publication of all the known fragments, page 
for page, column for column, and line for line, in a handy edition which 
will confer lasting credit upon him. The value of his work is increased 
by a circumstance arising out of the War. The beloved Pfarrer Josef 
Denk of Munich had completed a new Sabatier,’ which was intended to 
appear in 1915 and succeeding years. As its publication has been 
indefinitely postponed, the complete materials have meantime been 
deposited in Beuron Abbey, and Father Dold has been privileged to 
make full use of them to illustrate the textual character of the Constance 
fragments. And not only this: his book is provided with a moveable 
table of Latin patristic authorities for the text of the Prophets, which 
willbe of immense use to investigators of other Old-Latin texts as well. 

Dold’s conclusion is that the type of text in the Constance manuscript 
is ultimately of African origin, but that the manuscript itself is to be 
assigned, with Lehmann, to Northern Italy and the fifth century (say 
about 440). The manuscript is equipped with glosses that appear to 
have been added at the beginning of the sixth century. The glosses 
are for the first time edited completely, and reveal themselves as of con- 
siderable importance, being for the most part at least pre-hieronymian 
and shewing knowledge of Origen’s Hexapla. The biblical quotations 
made in these glosses are more closely related to Ambrose’s quotations 
than to those of any other writer, and it does not seem impossible that 
we have here some notes of Ambrose, based on his own study of 
Origen, as Corssen suggested. . 

The second part of the work is devoted to another mutilated Constance 
book, which contained extracts from the Gospels. The surviving frag- 
ments of it, of date about 600-650, have been obtained from the 
bindings of seven codices once in the Constance library. Prof. Paul 
Lehmann was the first to publish any of these in 1908. In this case 
we have to deal with a palimpsest, and it is thanks to the new photo- 
praphic process that much has been read which Lehmann found 
indecipherable. The fragments shew a pre-hieronymian text, and the 
MS was very likely written either in S.E. Gaul or N. Italy: its text also, 
carefully compared by Dold with all the other Old-Latin MSS known, 
seems to belong to the same region. 

The third and last part of the book is occupied with an almost 
entirely unknown Old-Latin text of very considerable parts of Ezekiel, 


1 The present work is fittingly dedicated to Sabatier’s memory. 
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Daniel, and the Minor Prophets, recovered from MSS at St Gall and 
Ziirich. These were discovered by Dom Germain Morin in the course 
of cataloguing the Ziirich MSS, and from him his confrere received full 
permission to publish them. The MS from which the fragments come 
was written, probably in St Gall itself, at the end of the ninth or the 
beginning of the tenth century, and its text is related to that of the 
mutilated Constance MS. 

Attention may be called to the following points. In dealing with 
orthography, the editor sometimes takes a really correct spelling as the 
exception, for example zmaragdus, ingemescent, reuiuescere, calciamentis, 
euolsit, uoluam, lucustae ; humilo is attested sometimes for St Augustine, 
and there are parallels for florio (cf. Nouum Testamentum S. Irenaet 
{ Oxford, 1923] p. lxxxi) {p. 27, see also below) ; Petschenig’s Vienna 
edition of Ambrose’s Euarrationes in XII Psalmos Dauidicos, which 
appeared a year or two ago, might have been used, as also the copy of 
the Monte Cassino manuscript of Ambrosiaster, published in 1901; Dom 
Morin’s editions of certain sermons of St Caesarius in the Revue Béné- 
dictine ; Cassiodorus (Pseudo-Primasius in Migne /. Z. xviii); Hellmann’s 
edition of the Pseudo-Cyprianic De duodecim abusiuis saeculi (if indeed 
such a late work should be cited at all); Ziegler’s edition of Firmicus 
Maternus’s De errore profanarum religionum, whose Sicilian origin 
surely need not be doubted ; Turner’s edition of Gennadius’s De eccie- 
stasticis dogmatibus, Mommsen’s edition of Gildas, Feder’s edition of 
certain works of Hilary, Spagnolo and Turner’s edition of certain 
homilies of Maximin, Landgraf and Weyman’s edition of Novatian 
De Cibis Iudaicis (pp. 114 ff): helias, profetam, and eseta are correct 
(p. 202). On the following pages misprints occur: p. 117 ‘Scheps’ for 
‘Schepss’, ‘ Wissowa, 1898’ for ‘Wissowa, 1890’; p. 130 “/ulos for 
titulos ; p. 132 Odope for Odpoe ; p. 142 ‘repullerunt’ for ‘ reppulerunt’ ; 
p. 180 émA€umrixos for érAcumrixds. 

The editor is a master of the technique of modern editing, and the 
publication of this work is a notable event for the student of the Old- 
Latin Bible. 

A. SOUTER. 


Chu Hsi and his Masters: an Introduction to Chu Hsi and the Sung 
School of Chinese Philosophy, by J. Percy Bruce, M.A, D.Lit. 
(Probothain & Co., 1923.) 


Ir is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the subject of this book 
if one is to study at all the thought of what was for ages the largest and 
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most cultivated nation on the earth. For after the great thinkers of the 
centuries before Christ, Chu Hsi is often reckoned, if not the greatest, 
certainly the most brilliant and visibly influential intellect that China 
has produced. Born on October 18, 1130, he was the last and chiefest 
of a famous school of natural philosophers—himself and his Masters— 
of that age. It is pleasant to think that the School and their disciples 
won respect at the time by the purity of their public and private lives 
not less than by the ingenuity of their arguments. People might laugh 
at the high hats of these ‘Gentlemen of the Way’, but they reverenced 
the loftiness of their characters. One cannot but suspect that in their 
preaching of righteousness these men were very tolerant of doctrinal 
heresy, and the dying advice of Shao Yung (the first of the ‘ Masters’), 
‘ Make the path before you broad, for if you make it narrow there will 
not be room enough even for yourselves ; how then can you help others 
along the road?’ must have encouraged that extraordinary effort at 
reunion (the Sax han chiao) which for several centuries filled the Jand 
with temples in which were images of Buddha, Lao Tzi, and Confucius, 
ranged in that order of precedence. 

Such influence as Chu Hsi has had was conveyed through his edition 
of the Classics rather than through his writings on philosophy, helped 
by certain laws which are supposed to have been largely political in 
intention. The late Father P. Hoang has stated that at the end of the 
nineteenth century out of every thousand candidates for degrees only 
four chose Sung dynasty philosophy as a voluntary subject. That is to 
say that, at least since the brilliant attacks made upon him by Mao 
Chi-ling in the seventeenth century, Chu Hsi has not been much 
studied by the more advanced scholars. But, on the other hand, the 
vast majority of the three or four per cent. of the population who are 
supposed to have gone to school at all read practically no other book 
but the Confucian classics with Chu’s notes. It is the theories under- 
lying those notes which Dr Bruce here sets himself to explain. 

Chu Hsi and his Masters is the Introduction to Zhe Philosophy of 
Human Nature in which Dr Bruce translated one of Chu Hsi’s philoso- 
phical writings. After a few preliminary pages, we have interesting 
sketches of the lives of his Masters and of Chu himself, and then follow 
the analysis and discussion of their theories. These valuable chapters, 
which are intricate and sometimes difficult reading, are distributed over 
three parts: the Theory of the Universe, the Doctrine of Human Nature, 
and the Theistic import of Chu Hsi’s Philosophy. Chu Hsi wrote in 
the simplest of styles, often in common colloquial language. But 
in a philosopher it is not the grammar so much as the technical terms 
that matter, and in a language so peculiar as Chinese nothing but long 
familiarity with the author can give any confidence that his meaning is 
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really understood. It is fortunately just this qualification of familiarity 
which Dr Bruce evidently possesses after having made the Sung philo- 
sophers his study during a long life in China, and his book is thus a very 
great contribution to our knowledge of the history of Chinese thought. 

The conclusion which will excite most interest, as being in contradic- 
tion to the accepted view, is that Chu Hsi believed in and taught 
a conscious personal God. One had indeed reflected that if Chu was 
really an atheist he had not much persuaded the masses of his country- 
men who have always believed in God, and now Dr Bruce assures us 
that he was not so. The phrase ‘Heaven is law’, which occurs often 
in the school edition of the classics, is no doubt largely responsible for 
the belief that Chu reduced ‘the God of his fathers to an abstraction’ 
(Giles). The Sung school, as Dr Bruce understands them, were 
combating the materialistic anthropomorphic ideas of their day, and 
wished to teach an immaterial and spiritual, but not a dead or 
unconscious God. ‘It is said, “King Wén ascended and descended 
at the right and left hand of God”. Now to interpret that statement, 
as many do in these days, as meaning that King Wén is literally at the 
right and left hand of God, and that there really is a God like the graven 
images made by men in the world around us, is clearly incorrect ; 
nevertheless, there is a sense in which what the sacred writer says is 
true’ (p. 295). ‘It is wrong to say, as is said in these days, that there 
is a man in the heavens judging sin, but it is also wrong to say that 
there is no Ruler at all’ (p. 296). ‘In the passage which says, “ The 
great God has conferred upon the people below a moral sense”, the 
very words “conferred upon” convey the idea of one who exercises 
authority’ (p. 298). 

A. C. Mou_e. 


Old Babylonian Contracts, by EpwarD CuigRa. (Philadelphia. 
Published by the University Museum, 1922.) 


Tue preface informs us that this book completes the publication of 
the legal documents from Nippur, belonging to the dynasties of Babylon, 
Larsa, and Isin. They are mostly couched in the difficult Sumerian 
language, the interpretation of which still leaves a good deal of scope 
for conjectural ingenuity, much of which here as elsewhere can hardly 
be called happy. We may, however, be thankful to have the original 
texts made accessible for further study in these beautiful publications 
of the University of Pennsylvania. And if I venture on a few friendly 
criticisms, I do not forget that to identify, copy, and translate these 
ancient texts for the first time is no slight achievement. 
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It is rather bewildering to the reader to find that the numeration 
which accompanies the Transliterations and Translations does not 
agree with that of the Description of the Documents, pp. 211-225. 
Thus the Case-tablet No. 125, temp. Hammurabi, autographed on 
Plates LXXIII-LXXIV and translated p. 172, is said by the Descrip- 
tion to be translated on ‘p. 61’ and autographed on Plates ‘ 83-84’ (sic !). 
Moreover in this text 4u (l. rr) should be S@ (see the Plate); and 
Saggani bibdugéS means, not ‘his heart shall be satisfied’, but, as the 
context (apart from the plur. ending of the verb) indicates, ‘they 
satisfied his heart’; i.e. by payment of their debt. The next line, 
ukurSii lira inim nu-md-md-a (not Nu-M4-M4-Ma-A, as Chiera gives 
it), says: ‘At an after day to a man (the men?) complaint he (Sin- 
iqisham, the lender) shall not make’; i.e. he shall make no further 
claim (= ud iraggum). 

In Tab. 157 from Nippur (Ur Dyn.) which registers the purchase of 
a female slave (sag-géme), the line lu ld nu gé-gé-ne should be ‘The 
men shall not turn’ (i.e. alter their minds, or repudiate their bargain), 
rather than ‘One shall not turn against the other’. Both noun and 
verb are plural. And in 1. 3 must we not write nig-Sdm-ma-ni, Aer 
price, instead of nig-8é-ma-ni (so also in 1. 6 in-3i-S4m)? 

In Tab. 137 (Samsu-ilina) might not Nudubtum, as a hypocoristic 
name, designate a man? And the transcription of 1. 6 omits the 
postposition -SU, which appears on the Plate (LXXXV). I fail to 
see what light V R 47, 32b mu(sic!)-tu-tam am-ma-3id throws on the 
meaning of BI at the beginning of this line. It looks like a case of 
ignotum per ignotius. 

We have noticed not a few other inaccuracies of transcription and 
translation: e.g. p. 145 e/kam for eklam, p. 169 zikun for zikum (twice), 
and p. 128 supplies gaps with mwu-t-54 and mu-t instead of the 
obviously necessary aSfatiié and aSfati. P. 133 transliterates a slave- 
woman’s name Sii-gi-at, but p. 134 gives Shugirat, while the Plate (CII) 
has only Shu-gi. In the same document we find the Proper Name 
DINGIR-IM-LUGAL-DINGIR-MESH (i.e. Adad’-far-ilani) twice 
transcribed “I M-Sar-ilani™e’ ; where the superlinear me is, of course, 
superfluous, since DINGIR-MESH = //éni. Plate LXXX (No. 132!) 
mu lugal-la-ib-bi in-pad-dé-e3 is transcribed (p. 157) mu lugal-bi in- 
pad-ne-e&, without any remark on the two omitted characters. 

P. 164, No. 111 is headed ‘ Hire of a child from her mother’. But 
if the child was a girl, how did she manage to change her sex between 
pp- 164 and 211, where the description of the tablet is ‘Contract of 
hire of a boy from his mother’? And éhuza is ‘he took’, not ‘he will 
take’ (ihhaz, thaz, i’ahhaz). P.154 describes No. 202 as a ‘ Receipt 
for Money’, but p. 220 as a ‘Receipt for barley’; apparently a con- 
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fusion of homophones (SHE, ‘grain’, and SHE kaspim, ‘a she ot 
silver’, SHE Aurdzim, ‘a she of gold’: cf. No. 215). 

Translations of these texts should surely be made as literal as 
possible. Thus No. 215 (Plate CXXXIII), Loan of Gold from a 
Temple (see pp. 147, 148), stands on the tablet as follows :— 

*2/, of a shekel and 15 she of gold 

Of the Sun-god 

From the Sun-god 

Lamag¢i the libation-priestess (?) of the Sun-god 

Daughter of Abatum 

Has received. 

While she lives 

And is well 

To her Lord 

She shall repay.’ 
Chiera omits the second line 4 D. UTU in the transcription, and the 
fifth DUMU-SAL a-da-tim in both transcription and translation ; and 
his punctuation ‘from 4Shamash Lamassi, the devotee of Shamash’, 
suggests that the name of the priestess was Shamash-Lamassi, which he 
probably does not intend. 

The phrase i-na ba-al-ta-at reminds us of Hammurabi’s a-di ba-al-ta-at 
‘as long as she lives’ (Code XXIV 81 al.). In the similar text 
(No. 150, Plate XCV), p. 148, NAM-TI-LA-NI-SU U SILIM-MA-NI- 
SU SAG D. UTU DE-IB-DUG-GI may mean ‘FOR his life and 
wellbeing (cf. the common formula of votive inscriptions) the heart 
of the Sun-god he shall satisfy’ (not ‘the heart of Shamash shall be 
satisfied’); or perhaps ‘ During his life and wellbeing’, &c. (cf. No. 215). 
But the note that ‘bi is written with the common sign, instead of with 
the sign NE’, is the reverse of the truth, if Plate XCV is correctly 
copied. And does the sign if before D. UTU (No. 150 Rev. 1) actually 
occur on the tablet ? 

The unique Sumerian text which Mr Chiera heads ‘ Legal Decision 
concerning Murder’ (pp. 172-174, Plate CXI) is considerably damaged, 
but the general sense of the record is clear enough. Three men, 
having killed a certain priest named Lu-Ninni, on the day of his death 
swore an information against Nin-Dada his wife: ‘“Lu-Ninni, her 
husband, she has killed!” [they swore]’. I restore in-pad-dé-eS in 
1. rr. After a long gap their evidence is continued apparently as 
follows: ‘To kill her husband, she took a fish-spear(?) and set upon 
him in the street. She it was who killed her husband!’ Two im- 
perfect lines follow, and then we have mention of ‘The Assembly of 
Nippur’, which perhaps questioned the accusers separately, with the 
result that the three guilty men were sentenced to death. 
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While regretting that I cannot do more for the elucidation of this 
important text, I may at least be permitted to point out that the last 
line (gaz-dé ba-an-si-mu-uS) does not mean ‘were taken for murder’, 
but ‘to be killed they (i.e. the judges) gave them up’. It should also 
be noticed that Dr Chiera has omitted to translate the term GUDA 
(Obv. 1. 9; cf. Plate CXVIT). 


Assyrian Deeds and Documents, by C.H.W.Jouns, vol.iv. (Deighton, 
Bell & Co., Cambridge, 1923.) 


To those students who are so fortunate as to possess the three 
previous volumes of this monumental work, the issue of the long- 
delayed final portion of the series has come as a pleasant surprise. 
Written as long ago as 1900, and taken up again in 1916, pressure of 
business, as his widow informs us in a brief preface to the book, com- 
pelled the lamented author to lay it aside; and ill health and loss of 
eyesight prevented any final revision of the MS. Much as we may 
deplore the fact both for the author’s sake and for our own, we must not 
allow such evidence of it as may appear here and there in the course of 
the volume itself to exercise a disproportionate influence upon our 
judgement in seeking to estimate the value of the work as a whole. 
Dr Johns was one of the few scholars worthy to be recognized as 
pioneers in this difficult branch of research. Whatever he published 
was eagerly welcomed all over the world by intelligent workers in the 
same arduous field ; chiefly, perhaps, because it was marked, not only 
by ‘sound scholarship and keenness of insight, but also and more 
especially by common sense, a quality indispensable to any convincing 
results, but in which too many Assyriologists are plentifully lacking. 
It is, of course, needless to praise Johns at this time of day. His name 
and fame were long since established on the firm foundation of his many 
contributions to his favourite science. To those who had the happiness 
to know him, his charming personality will always remain a rare and 
cherished memory. 


C. J. Bau. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, January 1924 (Vol. xcvii, No. 194: 
S.P.C.K.). F. E. BaRKER Shakespeare’s observation of Nature—W. J. 
FERRAR Psychology and Religion—C. S. Carter The Anglican wa 
media: a study in the Elizabethan religious settkement—H. F. B. 
Compston Old Testament folk-lore and fact —E. F. Jacos Scholasticism 
and personality in the thirteenth century—H. M. Retton The idea of 
Revelation—H. JoHNsTONE A year in the life of King Henry III— 
H. B. CoLcHESTER Liberal Evangelicanism—H. M. RELTon Anglican 
and other Essays—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, January 1924 (Vol. xxii, No. 2: Williams & 
Norgate). L. P. Jacks An alternative to government by talk—J. D. 
MorcaNn The ethics of engineering—C. E. Cou.inc The oldest thought 
and the newest ; or Taoism in modern dress—H. WEINEL The present 
state of religious life in Germany, and its most important tendencies— 
A. NEWSHOLME The moral aspects of social hygiene—E. V. and A. D. 
Linpsay The conscious limitation of the birth-rate—E. Hotes Spiritual, 
evolution as a gospel of salvation and a principle of conduct—C. W. 
and A. W. Exuis An architectural revival?—A. Durr The spiritual 
legacy of Egypt to us--J. CoLLtizr A Cardinal of the Renaissance— 
C. W. STANLEy Spiritual conditions in Canada—Discussions, Survey, 
and Signed Reviews. 


The’ Expositor, January 1924 (Ninth Series, No. 1: Hodder & 
Stoughton). J. Morratr Current issues—T. H. Rosinson The best 
ten books on the Psalms—W. W. Cannon The text of Hosea— 
S. Tonkin The Preacher and the Twelve—A. G. Wipcery The 
ethical in Hindu aphorisms—Notes and notices of recent criticism— 
Reviews. 


February 1924 (Ninth Series, No. 2). J. Morratr Current 
issues—H. A. A. KENNEDY The ten best books on the teaching of 
Jesus—W. W. Cannon The text of Hosea—G. Marco.ioutH Eccle- 
siastes viii ro—S. Cave Rebirth or Immortality—J. R. Harris The 
Encratites and the Marriage at Cana—R. H. STRACHAN Messenger and 
Master—Notes and notices of recent criticism—Reviews. 


March 1924 (Ninth Series, No. 3). J. Morratr Current issues 
—W. Futon The best ten books on the Person of Christ—W. W. 
Cannon The text of Hosea—H. T. ANDREws Modern New Testament 
criticism and the evangelical faith—H. R. MackinTosu Jesus’ forgive- 
ness of the sinful—W. H. Ricc Does the First Epistle of Peter throw 
any light on the Johannine problem ?—Notes and notices of recent 
criticism. 
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(2) AMERICAN. 


The Harvard Theological Review, January 1924 (Vol. xvii, No. 1: 
Harvard University Press). G. Kriicer Literature on Church History 
1914-1920—C. C. Moopy The world enigma—H. P. Smiru Frazer’s 
‘ Folk-lore in the Old Testament ’—C. C. Torrey Medina and MOAIS 
and Luke i 39—J. H. Ropes The new edition by E. Dobschiitz of 
Nestle’s Introduction to the textual criticism of the New Testament. 


The Princeton Theological Review, January 1924 (Vol. xxii, No. 1: 
Princeton University Press). R.D. Witson The background of Daniel 
—C. M. Mackay Ezekiel’s division of Palestine among the tribes—F. D. 
Jenkins The problem of mental evolution—C. A. S. Dwicut The 
philosophy of substance—C. F. DeintnceR The message of the Cata- 
combs—J. R. Stevenson The Adopting Act of 1729 and the powers 
of the General Assembly—John De Witt (1842-1923)—Notes and 
Notices— Reviews of recent literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Analecta Bollandiana (Vol. xlii, Nos. 1 and 2: Société des Bol- 
landisles, 24 Boulevard Saint-Michel, Brussels). L. Petit Saint-Jean 
Xénos ou l’Ermite d’aprés son autobiographie—L. ViLLEcourT Les col- 
lections arabes des Miracles de la Sainte Vierge—J. Simon Note sur 
Voriginal de la Passion de sainte Fébronie—P. Peeters La date de la 
féte des SS. Juventin et Maximin—H. DeLenaye Le calendrier d’Oxy- 
rhynque pour l’année 535-536—P. Grosjean Cyngar Sant—D. 
De Bruyne La translation de S. Hadelin—M. Coens L’auteur de la 


Vita Erkembodonis —Bulletin des publications hagiographiques. 


Revue @ histoire ecclésiastique, Jan. 1924 (Vol. xx, No. 1: 40 Rue de 
Namur, Louvain). J. Lepreton Le désaccord de la foi populaire 
et de la théologie savante dans l’Fglise chrétienne du iii? siécle 
(suite et fin)—R. Dracuet Un commentaire grec arien sur Job— 
Mélanges—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Leitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der 
dlteren Kirche (Vol. xxii, Nos. 3 & 4: A. Tépelmann, Giessen). 
M. Wunpt Augustins Konfessionen—G. Kunn Die Geschlechts- 
register Jesu bei Lukas und Matthaus, nach ihrer Herkunft unter- 
sucht—J. BorEHMER Tag und Morgenstern? zu 2 Pet. i t9— 
E. WEIGAND Die Orient-oder-Rom-Frage in der friihchristlichen Kunst 
—H. Lietzmann Symbolstudien viii-x—H. LietzMann _Jiidisch-grie- 
chische Inschriften aus Tell el Yehudieh—Tu. HERMANN Bemerkungen 
zu den Regeln des Mar Abraham und Mar Dadischo vom Berge Izla— 
A. MaRmorsTEIN Die Nachrichten tiber Nekyomanteia in der altrab- 
binischen Literatur—R. EistER Jesus und die ungetreue Braut— 
E. KLOsTERMANN Zum Muratorischen Fragment—E. v. Dosscuit'tz 
Die zweite Neutestamentler-Tagung zu Miinster i. W.—Notizen. 
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